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The Extension of the Courses in Normal Schools 


What is the Teacher Training Situation in Wisconsin? 
V. A. C. HENMON, University of Wisconsin 


With 29 training courses in high schools, 30 
county training schools, 9 state normal schools, 
Stout Institute and the state University, to speak 
only of state supported schools, Wisconsin is un- 
usually well equipped with teacher training institu- 
tions. They train annually about 3,000 teachers. 
The disquieting fact, however, is that only abow 
2,700 of these go into the public. schools of the 
state and the annual turn-over is such that some- 
thing like 3,400 to 3,600 new teachers are needed 
each year, or 800 to 1,000 more than the training 
institutions provide. This shortage is made good 
in part from the colleges of the state, in part from 
institutions outside the state, and in no small part 
from non-graduates who have made either no pro- 
fessional preparation or a partial preparation for 
teaching. Nothing indicates more clearly that 
teaching is a transitory calling than the fact that 
out of 16,000 teachers in the state, 3,500 drop 
out of service each year and must be replaced 
by new appointments. With the increased cost 
of living, the inadequate salary scale for all types 
of school service, and the increasing attractiveness 
of other pursuits, the annual exodus will greatly 
increase. The teacher training situation in Wis- 
consin is one, therefore, to cause grave anxiety to 
those who are interested that the schools of the 
state be supplied with trained teachers and that 
standards shall not be lowered. 


Teacher Training Situation for High Schools 


My topic is related more particularly to the 
demand for .secondary school teachers and the 
method of providing the supply. The annual turn- 
over is such that 650 teachers, including 250 teach- 
ers of special subjects, such as home economics, 


manual arts, agriculture, commercial subjects, 
physical education, and music, and 400 teachers of 
general subjects, are needed for the public high 
schools of the state each year. How is the demand 
actually met? In 1918-19, 140 teachers came 
from the University, 79 from Wisconsin colleges, 
94 from colleges and universities outside the state, 
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260 from the state normal schools of the state, 14 
from normal schools outside the state, 9 from 
special schools, and 52 were non-graduates or 
from other than teacher training institutions. | 
give these figures in full for they set forth con- 
cretely the situation as it exists in the state, so 
far as the high schools are concerned. 


Standards for High School Teaching 


It has become a well established principle in 
American education that high school teachers 
should have a minimum preparation of four years 
of work in a standard college or university and that 
this preparation should include professional train- 
ing. This standard was set years ago (1907) by 
the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A. and has for years been incorporated as one of 
the standards of the North Central Association. 
It is, moreover, a standard that is endorsed by an 
overwhelming majority of superintendents and 
principals in every state in the union. How far 
does Wisconsin measure up to this standard? The 
outstanding fact in the figures quoted is, that of 
the new appointees to the high schools last yea: 
only 313, or less than one-half, were college or uni- 
versity graduates, and that the state normal schools 
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furnished 260 or forty per cent of them. Dis- 
regarding the appointees for a single year, only 
forty-eight per cent of the teachers in the high 
schools of Wisconsin meet the standard of college 
graduation, and the situation is steadily growing 
worse. Minnesota, where teacher training prob- 
lems are very similar, but where there are better 
certificate laws and a closer co-operation between 
the state supported institutions, has upwards of 
eighty-six per cent of college graduates. Kansas 
has seventy-seven per cent of college-trained teach- 
ers and only twenty per cent of normal school 
graduates as compared with thirty-seven per cent 
in Wisconsin. The situation would be worse than 
it is in Wisconsin, were it not for the influence of 
an outside agency—the North Central Association 
—and the sentiment of superintendents and prin- 
cipals in maintaining standards. 


Causes of Situation in Wisconsin 


What are the reasons for the situation in Wis- 
consin? The causes are not far to seek. 


1. The sudden and rapid increase in the num- 
ber of high schools of the state some years ago 
created a demand for teachers which the Univer- 
sity and the colleges of the state could not meet. 
The needed supply, particularly for the smaller 
high schools, was necessarily recruited from the 
graduates of the normal schools, if the schools 


were to be organized and maintained at all. 

2. The certificate laws which gave to such grad- 
uates a life certificate to teach in any of the public 
schools of the state were framed years before the 
great development of the high schools and have 
not been revised to meet this new situation. It 
was never expected that teachers with a two-year 
preparation beyond the high school or its equiva- 
lent should be qualified to teach in high schools. 
The scarcity of teachers made it necessary to draw 
on this supply temporarily to meet an emergency. 
However, in the face of this situation, the state 
has continued to give equal recognition by life 
certificates to those who have completed two, three 
and four or more years of study after high school. 
We are witnessing now the inevitable effect, that 
the shorter preparation is driving out the longer. 

3. The pay of teachers, always inadequate and 
particularly so in recent years with the increased 
cost of living, makes teaching unattractive to the 
college graduate, especially since the normal school 
graduate teaches in high schools on an average 
salary of $15 a month less than the college or 
university graduate. Is it to be wondered at that 
the colleges and the University in the face of this 
situation are unable to meet the demand ? 

4. The effect of this competition in which the 
longer preparation reaps but scant reward is to 
send college and university graduates into other 
pursuits than teaching or into teaching positions 
outside the state. Graduates of the three-year 


courses in normal schools, about eight per cent of 
the total number of graduates last year, complain 
of competition with the graduates of the two-year 
courses. University and college graduates likewise 
complain that there is little to encourage a fuller 
preparation so far as substantial reward and 
recognition is concerned. 


What is to be Done? 


In view of these facts it is high time that Wis- 
consin face the situation squarely and adopt some 
definite policy toward teacher training. The situa- 
tion is not peculiar to Wisconsin, but has arisen 
in other states and has been met in various ways. 
In Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Colorado and Montana 
it has been met by extending the normal schools 
to four years. In Minnesota, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and California there appears to be no ob- 
servable tendency to meet the situation in this 
way. Meanwhile Wisconsin has drifted along 
without a definite policy and without differentia- 
tion of function between the different institutions. 
Not a thing has been done in ten years to insist 
upon or demand the accepted minimum standard 
for high school teaching. The teacher-training 
courses in high schools and particularly the county 
training schools, organized to furnish rural school 
teachers, are urging extension of their courses from 
one to two years and show signs of training and 
wanting to train village and city grade teachers. 
The normal schools organized primarily to train 
rural and elementary teachers are as the facts 
show, training more and more secondary school 
teachers and are urging the extension of normal 
courses for this purpose to three years and even 
four years. The University is looking forward to 
the time when professional work for high school 
teaching will be on a graduate basis, when higher 
professional standards can be maintained as they 
are now in California, when the under-graduate 
school of education will be abandoned as it has 
been in California and at Teachers’ College. In 
the meanwhile lower standards of preparation and 
certification and poorer salaries as compared with 
adjoining states continue to prevail in Wisconsin. 


The State Board of Education’s Program 


The State Board of Education, recognizing the 
situation, has had before it for some time resolu- 
tions relating to the training of high school teach- 
ers. They were published in the Wisconsin Edu- 
cational Horizon, June, 1919. The program as 
outlined seems to me to be fundamentally unsound 
and will ultimately have to be abandoned. 

The essential features of this program are: 

1. That all courses for the training of high 
school teachers in the normal schools shall be three 
years in length and that the two-year courses for 
high school teachers shall be discontinued. This 
recommendation is made to apply to courses for 
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training teachers in special subjects as well as 
in general subjects. 

2. That two normal schools—or perhaps three 
—shall be authorized to offer, during an experi- 
mental period of six years, unless sooner found to 
be impracticable, four-year courses of study for 
the training of teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators of education. 

3. Four years of training beyond high school 
graduation is regarded as the desirable amount 
of preparation for training high school teachers. 
It is the amount of preparation we must look for- 
ward to providing ultimately for every high school 
teacher in the state. 

The fundamental objections to this program are 
these : 

1. The whole method of attack on the teacher- 
training problem for the high schools which it em- 
bodies is based on the false assumption that the 
way to increase the number of adequately trained 
teachers is to increase the number of agencies 
authorized to give the training needed. There is a 
certain plausibility about the argument that since 
the University and colleges do not train all the 
teachers needed, in evidence of which it is pointed 
out that more than a third of the teachers in high 
schools are graduates of the two year normal 
schools, and since the minimum standard of prep- 
aration is four years of study after the high school, 
therefore the normal school courses for high school 
teachers should be extended to three years and 
perhaps ultimately to four. Doubling or trebling 
agencies for training teachers will not double or 
treble the number of teachers trained, by any 
means. It may not increase the number at all or 
very little. The law of diminishing returns and 
the law that the shorter preparation will drive out 
the longer preparation, unless the longer prepara- 
tion is demanded and adequately compensated, 
begin to operate at once. The problem of securing 
trained teachers is at bottom economic and not 
one of providing more agencies for training. Bet- 
ter pay, and in particular, pay in proportion to 
preparation made for service, and certification in 
accordance with preparation, will do far more than 
multiplying institutions. In California the prin- 
ciple will soon be in effect of paying salaries on a 
hasis of preparation made rather than on the type 
of school in which service is rendered. This will 
accomplish two ends: in the first place, it will 
prevent the typical migration from rural schools 
to city elementary schools and from elementary 
schools to high schools, and in the second place, 
it will put a substantial premium upon a fuller 
academic preparation and a more specific profes- 
sional preparation. The normal schools of Wis- 
consin are rightly organized on a basis of specific 
training for specific forms of service. This ad- 
mirable plan is nullified to no small extent by 
migrations from one type of school to another, and 
this largely because of material differences in pay. 


The all-important influence in securing good 
teachers is the same as that which secures good 
recruits for any profession or calling—the attrac- 
tiveness of pay and social conditions. There will 
be no difficulty in finding good teachers with a 
four-year preparation if rates of pay are high 
enough to warrant the demand. Conditions now 
are, of course, abnormal, but when more normal 
conditions do return this will undoubtedly be true. 


2. The second objection to the state board’s 
program is that it substitutes the principle of 
competition between state supported institutions 
for that of co-operation. For many years there 
has been a co-operative arrangement whereby the 
demands for a four-year preparation could be met 
by two years in the normal schools supplemented 
by two years at the University. A considerable 
number of teachers who are in the teaching profes- 
sion more or less permanently have completed the 
four-year preparation in this way. If higher 
standards had been insisted upon in the state or if 
there had been a more substantial reward or recog- 
nition for it, there would have been very many 
more. The extension of all the normal school 
courses for high school teachers to three years and 
the proposal to extend the courses to four years 
in some of the normal schools makes a radical 
change in the situation. It abandons co-operation 
and substitutes competition not only in training 
teachers for the smaller high schools but for the 
larger schools as well. So complete a change in 
policy should not be made without a thorough- 
going analysis of the situation, and in my judg- 
ment should not be made at all. To be 
sure, the program before the state board recom- 
mends that normal school students should be en- 
couraged to take the combined course of two years 
at normal school and two years at the University. 
The other recommendations are, however, not con- 
sistent with it and make it of little avail. 

The University is perfectly capable of providing 
the last two vears of work for all the normal school 
graduates who now go into high school positions, 
without much addition to its faculty or equip- 
ment. About 400 teachers are needed each vear 
in general subjects. The 200 now supplied from 
the two and three-vear courses could easily be 
trained at the University if standards demanded 
it and the rewards justified the preparation. We 
do not help the cause of education by permitting 
communities to maintain schools with underpaid 
and inadequately trained teachers. To provide 
adequately for third vear work or for third and 
fourth year work in the normal schools with proper 
practice teaching facilities involves very great and 
unnecessary expenditures. It is idle to say that 
standard third and fourth year courses can be 
given in normal schools without great increase in 
cost. While the first two vears of college work 
ean be given without great library and laboratory 
equipment and without a high salaried faculty, 
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adequate junior and senior work can not. The 
present three year courses are not, except in the 
professional subjects, genuine third-year college 
courses at all. Faculties would have to be much 
enlarged to give the specific advanced courses in 
all subjects needed by high school teachers, and 
the material equipment would have to be greatly 
increased. The evidence goes clearly to show that 
normal school faculties are required to teach too 
many hours to contribute their share to the scienti- 
fic study of education that is so much needed. 
Simply to add to their teaching burdens the third 
year work would be a serious mistake. 

My thesis then is that the problem of training 
school teachers in Wisconsin is not at present to 
be met by multiplying training institutions. The 
time doubtless will come when other state sup- 
ported agencies for a four-year preparation will 
be needed, but it is not here yet. To do so now 
is unnecessary, wasteful and opportunistic. The 
resources of the University have never been fully 
utilized and the possibilities of the co-operative 
arrangement of two years in the normal schools 
and two years at the University have never been 
developed as they might have been. 

I believe therefore 

1. That the establishment of the three-year 
courses in normal schools for high school teachers 
was and is a mistake. If the standards accepted 
the country over are sound and if the testimony of 


superintendents and principals in every state is a 
reliable guide, then the three-year courses are 
obviously makeshifts and will have to be abandoned 
as soon as certificate laws are properly revised and 


salaries are increased to justify the four-year 
preparation. Even if as a temporary measure a 
three-year standard is all that could be enforced, 
then two vears in a normal school and an addi- 
tional year in a university or college are better 
than three years in a normal school, unless genuine 
third year college work is provided. That the 
normal schools can provide this work without very 
considerable increased cost, I question absolutely. 

2. The extension of the normal school courses 
for high school teachers to four vears would only 
be a costly experiment and would have to be aban- 
doned as soon as a standard of four years of prep- 
aration can be maintained. When that stage is 
reached, experience in Michigan, Missouri, Kansas 
and elsewhere shows that if the prospective teacher 
must have a four-year preparation he will almost 
always take it in a college or university, not in a 
normal school or even in a teachers’ college, pro- 
vided the college or university gives requisite pro- 
fessional training and opportunities. This is very 
generally recognized and the state should consider 
it before it embarks on a plan to develop any of the 
normal] schools into four-year schools. 

My whole contention is for co-operation and dif- 
ferentiation of function in state-supported schools. 
Any other policy has been shown amply in other 


states to be wasteful and doomed to failure. If 
instead of concentrating efforts on increasing the 
number of schools authorized to train high school 
teachers we make concerted efforts to revise our 
certificate laws and give recognition to fuller 
preparation where it is due, and if we move con- 
certedly to secure higher salaries and read the 
principle of equal pay for equal preparation inte 
our laws and practices, it will be easily possible to 
meet with our present University and college 
facilities the high school teacher training situation. 
To create new agencies without adequately utiliz- 
ing those that already exist is as extravagant as it 
is unnecessary. 


TEACHERS’ COUNCIL 


In asking that they be authorized to elect a teach- 
ers’ advisory council the Milwaukee teachers are 
voicing the sensible opinion that school management 
is not so much a matter of authority as of advice and 
consultation. 

Education becomes a mere machine process unless 
the teacher’s point of view is given scope for ex- 
pression. All the wisdom of the school system cannot 
reside in the heads, for the teacher, after all, is near- 
est to the child for whose benefit the whole system 
is maintained. In the end the results which the 
schools show depend upon the kind of teachers they 
have. 

To see that teachers’ salaries are ample is not 
enough. Even more important is the teacher’s pride 
in the profession to which he or she belongs. The 
chief things that go to make up this professional pride 
are individual responsibility and opportunity for self- 
expression. Teaching will become a mere money- 
making profession in proportion as love of the work 
is lessened by restriction of individual initiative. 

The teachers’ council is proposed as a means by 
which the teaching point of view may be brought to a 
focus and made a valuable asset in the conduct of the 
schools. New ideas mean better teachers and better 
schools. Let the teachers be heard. They are a 
source of constructive ability from which the schools 
may derive untold good.—MViliraukee Journal. 


School Teachers Engage Housekeeper 

Last year and again this year the teachers of the 
Nekoosa, Wood Co., schools rented a house and engaged 
the services of a housekeeper to prepare the meals and 
give proper care to the co-operative home thus estab- 
lished. The result has been gratifying to all concerned. 
The usual “hunting around” for a boarding and room- 
ing place has been avoided, the food is of the kind 
that the teachers prefer, and the cost is substantially 
less than would now be charged for accommodations 
not nearly so good.—Nekoosa Item. 

The ideal school should have an air of robustness, 
simplicity, sincerity, and spirited idealism—JLucile C 
Deming. 





MORE PUBLICITY 
Says Principal Paul G. W. Keller of Apple- 
ton: 
“Your publicity with the boards is certainly 
fine. Our teachers just collected 100 per 
cent on the Harvey plan.” 
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Teachers Should Hold Aloof From Any and 
All Other Organizations. Public Service vs. 
Private Employment 


HEN the police of Boston surrendered their stars and in a united stand refused longer to serve 
(1D their city government—no matter what the cause—they became deserters in just as true a sense 
as did the men who left the army service without a discharge. 

They mutinied against their own government which they had sworn to serve and protect. They 
“struck” against themselves as they were a part of the government itself. 

They were public servants; so are firemen, and mail clerks, and public school teachers, and all 
others serving the public. 

As distinguished from the public service is the great mass of people who are under private em- 
ployment. 

There is a sharp line of differentiation between the personnel of public service and of private em- 
ployment, with an obligation upon the former not of necessity attached to the latter. 

The labor unions have their place in the civic life of this country. In their efforts to offset the 
evils of capital, they are acting within their constitutional and moral rights. No man dare say them 
‘nay so long as they observe the laws of the land. But—they belong to the private employment divi- 
sion of society, and as such are not charged with the responsibility of the policeman, the fireman, and the 
teacher—who are public servants—an integral part of the very government itself. 

That teachers may gain their ends in securing the wage which is their just due, they must at all 
times and on all occasions remember they are public servants and not in private employment. This 
fundamentally precludes them from affiliating with any other organization or group, and more espe- 
cially those of the private employment class. ‘Teachers are the servants of the public—of all classes, 
sects, religions, races. To ally themselves with any one means a perversion of their high office as 
servants of all the people. Friendly comradeship with all, but strict neutrality, is vital to the inter- 
ests of teacherdom. 

The American Federation of Labor deals with private employment and is allied in opposition to 
the so-called “capitalistic class.” This Federation has its own problems to solve quite distinct and 
separate from those of the teacher. The Federation deals with capital, its employer. The teacher's 
employer is the public—not the school board. The latter is only an agent of the public. The teacher 
—the public service laborer—has no grievance against capital, only against the public. And the public 
means labor, capital, high, low, rich, poor, Jew and Gentile, protestant and Catholic, republican and 
democrat—all the people. 

Once more: Why should the teacher go outside his own profession for help. With 17,000 in 
Wisconsin and 650,000 in the United States, numbers alone would seem to indicate a strength of most 
formidable proportions. And back of numbers lies an intelligence scarcely equaled in any other group 
of the nation. 

It is therefore the duty of the teacher to perfect his own organization, make his own demands 
upon his employer, the public, and to avoid any alliances which may injure his cause and compromise 


his own professional standing in the eyes of the world. 
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Provide Decent Living Quarters for Teachers 


ne is not the wage question alone that commands the services of the good teacher. 


Complaints 


which have been reaching this office since last fall are becoming more and more pronounced, and 


criticism is most freely offered on the poor living conditions which teachers find in different 


localities. 


Many superintendents and principals are without respectable homes, while the grade and 


high school teachers in some localities are compelled to put up with most any old kind of living con- 


ditions. 


Such a state of affairs calls for immediate action by the school authorities. 


There is no reason 


why, if the school district does not want to purchase a house, it can not get a long time lease on a 


desirable residence property and hold it for the schoolmaster. 


At the same time there should be some 


place provided by the school board for the proper domiciling of those teachers who come from outside. 


Unless the teacher lives in a congenial home environment, he can not be expected to be kept in 


the best physical condition for the conduct of his work in the public schools. 


As a mere matter of effi- 


ciency, it would seem wise for school boards to look into this matter, and for the coming school year of 


1920-21 make provisions for the care and comfort of the teachers. 


Here is a splendid work for the Woman’s Club, or in the larger cities for the Rotary Club. 


Some 


civic organization could take hold of this work and render a service not only to the teachers, but to the 


schools themselves and to the community. 


The school board, which can offer the best wage and living conditions, is the one that will get 


the best in the teacher personnel. 





Communities That Don’t Care How the Teacher Lives and 
an Example of a Successful Teacherage 


Seventy-five per cent of the rooming places for 
rural school teachers in Portage county are un- 
satisfactory and only twenty-five per cent come up 
to proper standard, according to a report on rural 
school conditions by County Supt. L. A. Gordon. 

Mr. Gordon believes that the scarcity of rural 
school teachers is due not alone to poor salaries, 
but in many instances to a lack of ordinary decent 
accommodations, such as heating, lighting and 
providing for meals. 

This is true not only of rural communities, but 
of towns that pride themselves on being modern. 
We have in mind the case of a teacher in Dane 
county who recently accepted a position at a good 
salary, but when she arrived to take up her work 
could find no family in the town who was willing 
to furnish her with room and board. She refused 
to live in a room heated by an oil stove, and she 
wouldn’t wash in the kitchen sink and pay high 


Failing to find a 
boarding place or to obtain consent to do her own 
cooking, and thoroughly disheartened at the kind 
of welcome accorded her, at the end of the third 
day she went home, bag and baggage, minus a 


prices at the hotel for her meals. 


good many dollars spent for railroad fare and other 
expenses. Right then she made up her mind to 
obtain other work than teaching. 

That community, like many others, has resources 
enough to build a teacherage, furnished comfort- 
ably, but it “just doesn’t care.” 

At Nekoosa, in Wood county, twelve teachers 
rent a house, hire a housekeeper, and plan their 
own meals. One teacher acts as steward, but by 
changing off, the planning is not all left to one. 
The cost of living is cut much below the average 
price, and the teachers are far happier than if 
they were shifted about from one family to an- 
other. A teacherage has proven of advantage 
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wherever tried, and it seems incomprehensible that 
no effort is made in many communities even to 
obtain a suitable house to rent where a plan such 
as that at Nekoosa can be carried out. 


WE WANT TO KNOW, CARROLLVILLE, WHY 
THE $3.00? 

Carrollville! TThat’s the place—glue factory 
village just a few miles south of Milwaukee. 

Good schools there evidently, good janitor, good 
teachers, all four of them (we mean the teachers) 
normal school graduates. One is also principal. 
She receives $100 a month. The other three are 
paid $85, $80 and $75 for their services to the 
youth of the village. 

But of course “larnin” isn’t everything. Some- 
body who knows how to wield a coal shovel must 
take care of another kind of fuel than fuel for the 
mind and heart, scrub out dirty foot prints rather 
than erase wrong morals. The janitor does that 
and is paid $103. 

A good janitor—but we wonder why the three? 


“ORGANIZATION” IS THE WORD 
Pick up almost any current newspaper and you 
will find accounts of teachers organizing. The 
work is going on slowly and surely. Now and 
then a sensation-loving reporter, in Wisconsin as 
elsewhere, places “teacher” and “agitator” in the 


same headline, or brightens up the story with a 
“strike,” but as a rule the reports are substantial 
accounts of the formation of county and city or- 


ganizations which are ready and anxious to 
strengthen the state organization in its campaign 
for better school conditions, enforcement of school 
law, and the securing of better salaries. 

Forty teachers of the Marinette county schools 
have recently perfected an organization; the vil- 
lage, rural and city teachers of Wood county are 
organizing ; as usual, things are astir in Outagamie 
county, and in many other counties steps have been 
taken to establish a more compact organization 
than has hitherto been maintained, and to back up 
the Publicity Committee of the State Association. 

Heated arguments about affiliating with the 
American Federation of Labor are still going on in 
Milwaukee, and an effort to unionize the newly 
formed high school teachers’ association at its first 
annual banquet, on February 14, occasioned some 
little clash of opinion. L. V. Lampson, national 
organizer of the Federation of Labor, though not 


on the program, was accused of monopolizing the 
meeting in explaining the purposes of the proposed 
affiliation. The question was finally disposed of 
after a point of order had been made that the 
gathering was the first annual meeting of the 
association, held for a specific purpose, and that 
no other business could properly come before it. 
Of course the question of unionizing will be 
brought up again, and results are awaited with in- 
terest. 


THE MARRIED TEACHER 

The federation of teachers of Birmingham, 
Alabama, are demanding the privilege of marriage 
and parenthood without disqualification for teach- 
ing. In Birmingham, as in many other cities of 
the country, marriage is a barrier to the teaching 
profession. 

During the war and since its close, many schools 
have been thankful to secure the services of mar- 
ried women who were successful teachers before 
their marriage. For several years there has been 
no danger, as was once feared, that married women 
would crowd out unmarried women who were 
forced to teach for a living. It has been suggested 
that the time may now come, unless teaching be- 
comes as remunerative as most other vocations for 
women, that no one except married women will 
take up the profession. 

The married woman who is confined to her kitch- 
en is swiftly becoming a thing of the past. One 
may argue, then, that if she can successfully bring 
up her children and at the same time engage in 
outside activities along social and industrial lines, 
as thousands are now doing, why, if her heart is 
in education, can she not employ some of her judg- 
ment and experience, as a mother, in the school- 
room 7 

MUCH TOO BUSY 

Tony appeared before the naturalization board to 
take out his final papers. The examiner asked him 
about American history. 

“Who was the first president?” 

“George Washington ” 

“And who is president now?” 

“Meester Wilson.” 

“Can anyone be president?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Could you be president, Tony?” 

“Oh, sir, you must excuse. I too busy.”—Egrchange. 


English, although old, is ever young; it has matured, 
but it has not hardened; it is continually replenishing 
its store.—Brander Mathews. 
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Editorial Comment on Current Educational Problems 
PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


University of Wisconsin 


THE U. W. TO THE FRONT 

The University of Wisconsin has increased the 
salaries of its staff on a scale ranging from twenty 
to thirty per cent. This will place the University 
in respect to the remuneration of its teachers 
alongside the leading universities of the country, 
with the exception of three or possibly four pri- 
vately endowed institutions. The last legislature 
failed to make an appropriation to provide for 
increases in salaries; but the administrative of- 
ficers of the University co-operating with the re- 
gents have found a way to secure the necessary 
funds so that increments to salaries are to be made 
for the remainder of this vear and for succeeding 


years. 


It is not supposed by any one that the new salary 


scale will be permanent and final, but it is ade- 
quate to relieve a distressing situation for the 
present. It will enable the University to retain 
the services of its strongest teachers and investiga- 
tors, and will insure its continued leadership among 
the universities of the world. 


- GREAT SCHOOL PLANTS 


It is exhilarating to study the projects that are 
under consideration in a number of cities in Wis- 
consin for the establishment of great school plants. 
We have just looked over the plans for the ex- 
tension of high school and vocational school facili- 
ties in Sheboygan. If the plans can be put 
through, and they probably can be, Sheboygan 
will be able to provide for the education of its 
youth more adequately than most colleges of the 
country could have done a generation or two past. 
These great plants are in reality municipal col- 
leges, only they provide for more diversified work 
than most of the traditional colleges still do. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the influence for 
good of such educational establishments. No one 
who sees how educational facilities are being ex- 
tended, not only in our own state but throughout 
the country, can doubt for a moment that the 
elementary and high school are becoming, if they 


have not already become, the dominating factors 
and forces in American life. In European -and 
Oriental communities the institution that domin- 
ates everything is the barracks or cathedral or 
mosque or temple. It is already true in America, 
though, that the institution that towers above 
everything else, not excluding the courthouse— 
the symbol of individual and political freedom and 
justice—is the public school. The dozen or more 
educational commissions from foreign countries 
that are now in America studying our educational 
system are all impressed by the prominence of the 
school as the most characteristic and conspicuous 
institution in American communities. ’Tis well 
that it is so. 


RETARDED COUNTRY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


For the past fifteen or twenty years careful © 
studies have been made of retarded pupils in pub- 
lic schools in cities. As a result of these investi- 
gations there are not as many retarded children 
in any city in America in which statistics have 
been kept for the last fifteen years as there were 
formerly. The conditions leading to retardation 
have been critically studied and evidently have 
been remedied to a gratifying extent. 

The investigation of retardation in country 
schools has only just begun. We have seen a re- 
port on over-age children in the first district of 
Dane county, prepared by Miss Eleanore Weisman, 
supervising teacher, which is illuminating even 
though it is depressing. It shows that half the 
children in the rural schools are over-age. Even 
allowing for possible errors in the figures due to 
inaccurate records furnished ‘by teachers, never- 
theless the situation is one which demands im- 
mediate and enlightened attention from the of- 
ficers and the parents of the schools concerned. 


What are the causes of retardation in country 
schools? No one can answer this question ade- 
quately and finally until we have more precise 
data relating to the problem than is now acces- 
sible; but it is safe to say that the causes are com- 

















plicated. They are probably due partly to defec- 
tive teaching 


oO? 


which in turn may be due to inade- 
quate school facilities and a wasteful school pro- 
One cause is undoubtedly due in part to 
the indifference and cupidity of parents. 


gram. 
No one 
knows to what extent retardation is due to deficient 
intelligence. Intelligence tests have been applied 
to city and to country pupils in some sections and 
the results compared ; and the country children are 
as a rule inferior. Theoretically, intelligence test» 
measure natural intelligence and not acquired 
knowledge, but no intelligence tests which we have 
been able to examine measure native intelligence 


solely. Home and school training and intellectual 
stimulation from the environment must all be 


reckoned with in interpreting the results of intelli- 
gence tests. These considerations may account for 
the fact that country children score lower than 
city children of the same age, and some country 
children may be retarded because their minds have 
not been aroused sufficiently so that they can do 
standard work. 

The whole matter needs careful scrutiny with 
the application of measurements of intelligence 
and of school achievement. 
per cent of the pupils of a rural school appear in 
the records as retarded, it is time to try to deter- 
mine what is going on in country schools and in 


Certainly when 50 


country life that is affecting pupils so unfavorably. 
THE BLASE TYPE 


Here is a concrete instance: J. G., now twenty 
years of age, was brought up in a home in which 
Either friends 


were constantly coming into the home or the par- 


there was incessant social activity. 


ents were attending social gatherings in their 
friends’ homes; and the boy usually had to partici- 
pate in these social functions. 
to show him off. 


His parents liked 
He would sometimes furnish the 
topic of conversation whenever guests were present. 
His parents thought he needed the training, and 
they insisted upon his being present at their 
dinner parties and the like and making himself 
agreeable to guests. As a matter of fact he did 
not always make himself agreeable, but the parents 
thought this was sufficient reason why he should 
be compelled to participate in all their social life. 
They believed he would grow up boorish and un- 
social if left to follow his own choice in this mat- 
ter. 

The parents always gave a number of children’s 
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parties each year for this boy. When he was eleven 
years of age he began to have dancing parties, 
and he attended many dances given by the parents 
of the children in his “set.” By the time he 
reached his teens he frequently would complain 
about having to go to some of the parties to which 
he had been bidden, but the parents felt he needed 
the experience, and so they always made him go 
whenever he had an invitation. 

But now when he is away from his parents’ 
influence he scoffs at all democratic social func- 
tions in which he should properly be interested. 
He belongs to a small fraternity of young fellows 
who do not enjoy general social activities. They 
must have something very stimulating socially in 
all. 


people are too tame and commonplace for them. 


order to awaken their interest at Ordinary 
They ripened up socially too early, and they have 
already gone to seed. 

One who has an opportunity to study a large 
body of young persons in their social relations can 
hardly fail to become impressed with the fact that 
those who have too much party life in the early 
vears are apt later on to confine their social in- 

They be- 
hunger for 


terests to small and exclusive groups. 
their 
They pooh-pooh at 


come blasé because they lose 


contact with their fellows. 


church sociables and all general social gatherings. 
They do not speak well of human beings as such. 
In listening to their talk about people, one would 
get the impression that the typical man or woman 
is no more interesting than a dog or a horse. 

On the other hand, one who ean study large 
groups of young men and women will have plenty 
of opportunity to see that, allowing for exceptions, 
those who did not get their fill of social life in the 
early vears continue to have a desire for it during 
the teens and later. They are, as a rule, hungry 
for social intercourse. People as such are inter- 
esting to them, and they try to make themselves 
agreeable to their associates. They are not in the 
least blasé socially, and they probably never will 
be. These 


make good friends, who are interested in the wel- 


are the persons who, when mature, 


fare of those around them, and who give pleasure 
to others as well as gain pleasure themselves from 
social intercourse. 

Of course, a child should have enough social 
activity so that he can be at ease when he is in 
the presence of others. If he be kept away too 


much from those of his own age, as well as those 
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older than he is, he may be self-conscious and em- 
barrassed when he comes in contact with people 
in maturity. One sometimes sees young men and 
women who do not know how to express themselves 
when they are in a company, and so they are usual- 
ly silent. In consequence of this they do not add 
much to the pleasure of those around them, and 
they are usually more or less unhappy themselves 
because they realize they are socially incapable. 
It is perhaps as unfortunate for a young person 
to be embarrassed and unduly inhibited when 
among his associates as to be blasé in regard to 
social matters. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Now that the teachers in the normal schools 
have perfected arrangements to come together an- 
nually to discuss problems which relate specifically 
to their work, it may be safely predicted that the 
art of teaching will advance more rapidly in the 
state in the future than it has advanced in the 
Nothing but good can come from this new 
move. Normal school teachers will undoubtedly 
seek to promote the professional aspects of teach- 
ing, which will require that they exalt, dignify, 


past. 


and impress the importance of the professional 
We hope they will 


work of the normal schools. 
make the normal schools professional institutions 
of as distinct a character and as high a grade as 
the best medical, legal, or engineering schools. 
Mr. “100% normal 
schools,” hjts the bull’s-eye exactly. Normal 
schools that are partly high schools and partly 


Fitzpatrick’s phrase, 


engineering schools and partly colleges of liberal 
arts are not normal schools in any true sense; and 
so long as they maintain this hybrid character, 
they never can attain the dignity and the im- 
portance already attained by engineering schools, 
law schools, and colleges of liberal arts. 

We that a 
difficult problems requiring a higher order of in- 
tellectual ability to solve than has any other kind 


contend normal school has more 


of professional school. The education of a teacher 
to understand the constitution of the intellect and 
character of the child and the youth, and to train 
them up as they should go, is a more subtle and 
dignified business than to train a boy to manage 
machines, or to conduct a law suit or even to 
A girl who skill- 
fully teaches thirty children in a primary grade 
day in and day out, and shapes their character in 


diagnose and treat a disease. 


accordance with the needs of the times, performs a 
more complicated task than any engineer or lawyer 
or doctor ever could perform. 

It is not claimed that the typical girl teacher 
in the primary grade solves her problems with 
as much insight and skill as engineers and doctors 
and lawyers settle their problems; but if she does 
not do so, it is because she has not been trained 
to understand the psychological, biological, socio- 
logical and hygienic principles upon which the 
solution of her problems depends. The function 
of the normal school should be to train this girl 
so that she can diagnose the intellectual and emo- 
tional traits and tendencies of her thirty children, 
and in an expert manner insert knowledge into 
their intellects and motives and aspirations into 
their hearts to the end that they may acquire an 
understanding of the world in which they live and 
gain control of their powers and impulses so that 
they can adjust themselves harmoniously to nature 
and to people. 

If the teachers in the normal schools will come 
together every year and discuss professional ques- 
tions, they will make the people of this state ap- 
preciate the difficulty and the importance of train- 
ing a girl to teach a school intelligently and ex-. 
pertly. Many of the people of this state, some of 
them occupying seats of the mighty, have no more 
correct notion of what is required to teach young 
children efficiently, according to the standards and 
needs of present-day life, than a pig has of 
astronomy. 

Perhaps the Association of Normal School Teach- 
ers will think it wise to develop a bureau of pub- 
licity, which will assist in enlightening the lay- 
men of this state, and even some of the academic 
instructors in the normal schools, to see that it is 
an infinitely delicate business to lead a young child 
to master the knowledge that he should possess 
without waste and with enthusiasm, and to assist 
him speedily and securely to get his instincts in 
hand and to bring his conduct into accord with 
present-day social demands. 

Good luck and a strong hand to the Association 
of Normal School Teachers! 


TEACHING FOR THE COLLEGE WOMAN 

Dear Mr. : 
I think you are right in your impression that 
college women are not being attracted strongly 
to the teaching profession. There has not been a 
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marked decrease in the number of college women 
who are preparing for teaching today as compared 
with ten years ago, though since the war there has 
been in a number of universities a decline in the 
number who have registered in schools and de- 
partments of education. The war has opened up 
occupations to women which are more lucrative 
and socially more desirable than teaching. 

The only solution of the problem I can see is to 
increase the tangible rewards for teaching so that 
1 woman entering the profession can dress as well 
and have as comfortable a home, and can take 
advantage of opportunities for study and travel 
and relaxation as fully as women employed in any 
other profession or industry. When those who 
teach can dress and live as well in every respect 
as women in other fields, the profession of teach- 
ing will be on a par socially with library work, 
social settlement work, newspaper work, art work, 
secretarial work, and the like. 

The social standing of a profession is dependent 
upon its financial status. Poorly paid professions 
are poorly thought of by a community. Members 
of the best paid professions occupy prominent 
positions in the community as a rule. Until those 
who teach can occupy as desirable positions in a 
community as any other workers and until they 
can be assured of as comfortable a livelihood, they 
-annot be lured into the schoolroom. It is useless 
to try to inveigle young people into the teaching 
profession by telling them that it is their duty to 
serve mankind in this way and that they will 
receive their due reward in the world to come. 

Many communities in this country are now 
reaping the harvest which they have been sowing 
in placing teaching below most other professions 
and businesses. 


TEACHERS’ ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN IN 
MICHIGAN 


Ironwood, Mich.—By means of an advertising cam- 
paign in the daily newspaper here, the teachers’ coun- 
cil will endeavor to convince the taxpayer that teach- 
ers’ salaries should be increased for next year. The 
teachers have created a fund of several hundred dol- 
lars which is to be used in this manner. 

In a month the teachers here will be handed their 
contracts for next year. The council advises its 
members not to sign unless a pay advance is allowed 
Last fall the minimum here was boosted to $1,000 on 
a bonus system, but the high school instructors were 
not affected. 

The teachers’ council reports the school board and 
superintendent as being favorable to the proposed 
wage increase, but find, to actually get it, that the 
taxpayer must first be convinced.—News Bulletin. 


GEMS FROM UNIVERSITY FRESHMAN 
EXAMINATION PAPERS IN GEOGRAPHY 
“Stars differ from planets in being five-pointed.” 

“Stars differ from planets in being able to twinkle.” 

“A planet is a burning body that has cooled and is 
now growing vegetation upon it and perhaps is in- 
habited, although no one knows.” 

“Llanos are the pack animals of the Andes.” 

“Zambesi is a poisonous fly in tropical Africa.” 

The following is an explanation of the difference 
in the weight of a person on the earth as compared to 
what it would be if he were on Mercury: 

“The difference in the weight of a person on certain 
planets is determined by the theory of evolution. Any 
one planet is different from any other planet. There- 
fore the atmosphere of the earth is heavier than that 
of Mercury, causing a person to weigh less on Mer- 
cury than on the earth. All objects pull toward the 
moon.” 

One of the pictures thrown on the screen for a test 
was that of the famous railway running across the 
Florida keys to Key West. The students had seen 
the pictures earlier in the year in their proper setting 
and were now asked to identify them. This particular 
one was said to be: 

“A bridge from Florida to Cuba, built by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company.” 

“A long tressel over the Atlantic from Key West.” 

“Showing a remarkable engineering feat across from 
Florida to the Philippines.” 


WANTED—TEACHERS 

New Jersey is the latest place from which complaint 
of a scarcity of teachers comes. Calvin N Kendall, 
the Commissioner of Education, announces that more 
than 1,000 schools in the state will be without teach- 
ers next fall unless something is done to attract men 
and women to the work. About 2,000 new teachers 
are needed every year to fill the vacancies caused by 
death, marriage, retirement on account of age and 
entrance into other occupations of members of the 
teaching force. Three years ago there were 2,200 
students enrolled in the normal schools. This year 
there are only 1,400. The number graduating in June 
will be too small to fill the vacancies. The scarcity 
of teachers in other states makes it impossible to 
draw on the graduates of the normal schools there.— 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


MAIL TRUCKS TO HAUL CHILDREN TO SCHOOL 

Washington—A proposal to utilize United States 
mail trucks for transporting children to and from 
school in the rural districts and to put the post offices 
and schools in these districts in the same building to 
effect a much-needed consolidation of the educational 
facilities of the rural districts will be introduced in 
this congress. 

The plan, drawn up by Edward J. Ward, special 
community organizer of the Bureau of Education, is 
the outcome of several years of study and experiment. 

It is estimated that about four hundred thousand 
communities throughout the country would be af.- 
fected, and that by the proper organization it would 
be possible to centralize the educational facilities of 
these into 45,000. 

It is proposed that when the mail trucks go out 
in the morning to deliver the mail that they pick up 
the children at homes along the road and bring them 
into school on the return trip. The trucks would take 
the children home in the afternoon when they go out 
to get the mail. 

It will be possible for vue children attending a small 
school to come together in a larger school where the 
advantages are immeasurably greater.—Milwaukee 
Journal, 
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The Grade Teacher 





A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL AND GRADE TEACHER 


Conducted by Frank J. Lowth 
Principal of the Rock County Training School for Teachers 


and the Schoolroom 








Teaching “The Song of Hiawatha” 


“To permit a child to pass the fourth year of 
his school life without acquiring a love for good 
poetry is inexcusable. 

“*The Song of Hiawatha’ never fails to interest 
and please. It is recognized as one of the most 
fascinating poems in our language, and is, perhaps, 
the one that makes the largest appeal to chil- 


dren. Certainly tt would be difficult to find a 
poem better fitted to foster the natural, inborn 
love for verse; or to remove the terror that the word 
‘poetry’ has come to have for many misguided 
youths.” (From the preface to “The Hiawatha 
Reader,” edited by Robert George.) 


HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD 


Some reading matter is useful in training pupils 
to read silently, but poetry, especially such a poem 
as “The Song of Hiawatha,” needs to be read 
orally in order to be appreciated and enjoved. It 
cannot be stated too often or too emphatically that 
children must really enjoy their reading. A large 
part of the enjovment in reading Hiawatha comes 
from a sensing of the rhythm and the music of 
the verse. The teacher will be justified in reading 
yortions aloud to the children frequently as a 
part of the class exercise, but in doing so, she 
must be sure that her tones are well modulated 
and that she has the right swing of the meter. 
She can accomplish this only as she images the 
word pictures and enters into the real poetic In- 
dian spirit of the descriptive narrative. Teachers 


and pupils must get the music of the flowing verse 
and then give that music in the musical quality 
of their rendition. 


Don’t let the pronunciation of the Indian names 
become a bugbear 


The absolutely correct pronunciation is a matter 
of small moment. Children should note that Long- 
fellow fits the words into his musical lines so as 
to place the aecent on certain syllables. They 
should see that the wrong accent interferes with the 
flow of the rhythm and rhyme. Of course the 
vocabulary should be used frequently, but the study 
of the words should not interfere with the child’s 
enjoyment of the imagery and its musical expres- 
sion in words. 
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The mechanics of reading must not prevent the 
enjoyment of the narrative 


It is natural that boys and girls should admire 
the prowess of the noble Hiawatha and that they 
should love the beautiful Minnehaha. A _ study 
of and an emphasis on the mechanics of the poem 
must not interfere with this genuine admiration 
and love. 

Twenty-five years ago the writer of this article 
taught “The Song of Hiawatha” in the grammar 
department of his home-town school, and he recalls 
vividly the pleasure that the teacher and the pupils 
had in their study. .One girl who was a poor 
reader but who possessed considerable imaginative 
power and artistic ability did a fine job of black- 
hoard work in sketching with colored crayon vari- 
ous scenes depicted in the poem. She had never 
mastered the mechanics of reading, but she had 


imagination and sympathy and no doubt she re- 
ceivedmuch benefit in the development of her power 
of appreciation and in the strengthening of her 
love for the true, the beautiful and the good. 
Teachers may secure Hiawatha stencils from 
the different supply houses. These are about a 
foot and a half wide and from two to three feet 
long. They represent the following: Wigwam, 
red deer. Hiawatha in cradle, Hiawatha, Minne- 
haha, Nokomis, forest scene, Hiawatha fishing. 


Outline the main divisions of the poem with the 
class 


The children should, of course, get the details 
of the separate word pictures, but as the study 
and the reading proceed, the teacher should see 
to it that the outstanding events and the connect- 
ing links are put together into a logically arranged 
outline. Of course this is good language training, 


and the thoughtful teacher will discover a great 
deal of very profitable language material in this 
poem. 

There are twenty-two sections or parts to the 
poem and each one of these may very well con- 
stitute a lesson unit. Each unit should be broken 
up into the essential points of the description or 
the story, If the poem is used in the sixth or the 
seventh grade, the teacher will find this outlining 
to be very profitable work because it will require 
intensive silent study and careful imaging and 
thinking. Do not overdo this sort of thing in the 
fourth and fifth grade, however. 


A suggestive outline of Hiawatha’s sailing 
Materials in the canoe. 


a. Birch bark. 
b. Cedar boughs. 


<< 


Tamarack roots. 
d. Fir-tree balsam and resin. 
e. Hedgehog quills. 


What the materials were used for. 
a. Bark for main covering. 
b. Boughs for framework. 
c. Roots to bind together. 
d. Balsam and resin to close seams wa- 
ter-tight. 
e. Quills for ornamentation. 


Where the canoe was built. 
Why the canoe was built. 
When the canoe was built. 


How Hiawatha and Kwasind worked to- 


gether. 
Their purpose. 
Result of labor. 
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Make digests of big things in each of the various 
divisions 

For example, after the teacher and the class 
have worked out the meaning of the section de- 
voted to Hiawatha’s fasting, then the children 
may very well put it all together into a condensed 
account of what happened. Children should be 
shown how to set down the points of the narrative 
in order so that the summary will be presented 
in accordance with the author’s development of 
the story. The writer knows by experience that 
pupils will quite readily select the salient features 
and will present them in good form after some 
instruction and training. 

Use Indian stories 

When this poem is being studied the teacher 
will find her psychological opportunity for en- 
couraging children to read the library books about 
Indians. Not much urging will be necessary, for 
every normal child is interested in Indians and 
Indian life. But teachers should realize that in 
the growth and development of children there is a 
ripening time for the interests and the emotions. 
If children are not given opportunity for the use 
of their imaginations and desire for dramatic ex- 
pression when the desire is active, the chances are 
that they will go through life with a dwarfed and 
pinched and deadened mentality. “The Song of 
Hiawatha” affords the finest kind of an oppor- 
tunity to interest Johnny in reading. His reading 
of an Indian story will lead to something more. 


Wisconsin is rich in Indian relics 

It will not be difficult to secure a collection of 
arrow heads, axes, hammers, beads, moccasins, 
tomahawks, ete. Wisconsin is one of’ the best 
states in which to use subject matter pertaining 
to Indians for reading, language and history work. 
Our state is rich in Indian tradition, legends, and 
stories. No state has more of the Indian mounds. 
If the children are fortunate enough to go to the 
historical museum at Madison they will find a rich 
abundance of the most interesting Indian relics. 


Furnish occasion for dramatic impersonation 

Children will enter into dramatic impersonation 
with much zest if they are properly encouraged. 
That ten-year-old boy will enjoy putting on his 
Indian toggerv and taking the part of Hiawatha. 
Some of the children may have tents which can be 
set up. Others will bring Indian relics of various 
sorts. 


Tere is an opportunity for profitable word study 


Children will, of course, use their dictionaries. 
but teachers need to remember that the meaning of 
a word may be secured in several wavs. Some- 
times the teacher should tell the meaning quickly 
or illustrate it and pass on without delay. Very 
often the child will get the necessary image from 
the content of the sentence or line. Word study 


must not be made a drudgery, and in any case it 
should not be allowed to interfere with a real 
appreciation and enjoyment of the poem. The 
teacher would do well always to have a very definite 
preparatory exercise in which she anticipates most 
of the children’s difficulties. Very often there 
should be a study-recitation during which time the 
teacher and the children will be getting ready for 
an appreciation -reading exercise on the following 
day. If the boys and girls will have their Web- 
ster’s secondary dictionaries with them in class, the 
teacher can then supervise the word study. Such 
supervision is usually the wisest procedure. 

Let us suppose that the wnit for study is “Hia- 
watha and Mitdjekeéwis.” Note the pronuncia- 
tion of the name of the West Wind, the father of 
Hiawatha. It should cause no trouble at all. Here 
are the first six lines: 

“Out of childhood into manhood 
Now had grown my Hiawatha, 
Skilled in all the craft of hunters, 
Learned in all the lore of old men, 
In all youthful sports and pastimes, 
In all manly arts and labors.” 

What needs attention? Probably the words 
craft and lore. No doubt these are two good words 
to look up in the dictionary, and the exact meaning 
will be easily formed. The last two lines need 
illustration. In what ways had Hiawatha devel- 
oped skill as he grew to manhood ? 

Be sure to teach that Hiawatha is properly 
pronounced hi-d-wi-tha, and that Hiawatha is the’ 
type of the Wise Man and the Great Teacher. If 
you and the children, my dear fellow-teacher, are 
looking for a delightful time in the reading class, 
I respectfully present to you Longfellow’s master- 
piece, “The Song of Hiawatha.” F. J. L. 

SPECIAL DAYS TO BE OBSERVED IN THE 

SCHOOLROOM 
March 

William Dean Howells—March 1, 1837. 

Alexander Graham Bell (Telephone)—March 
3, 1849. 

President’s Day—March 4, 1789. 

Luther Burbank—March 7, 1849. 

Battle of Merrimac and Monitor—March 8. 
1862. 

Andrew Jackson—March 15, 1767. 

St. Patrick’s Day—March 17. 

First Day of Spring—March 21. 


DISPLAY WORK 

Especially good writing, perfect spelling tests. 
high grade arithmetic work, good compositions, 
fine maps, physiology drawings and articles made 
by the little people should be displayed in an at- 
tractive manner. This display is usually ample 
reward for faithful work and it shows to visitors 
what is being accomplished. Ww. We es 
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Government Land Survey and Measures 


Reason for this Discussion 

Teachers in the rural schools and in the state 
graded schools are now expected to teach their 
pupils about the system of land survey. The sub- 
ject is one in which there is a pleasing correlation 
of geography, civics, and arithmetic. Teachers 
do not find the material they need for instruction 
in any single source, and the writer feels that 
many teachers will appreciate the bringing to- 
gether of the facts here presented. In the Com- 
mon School Manual, sixteenth edition, the fol- 
lowing requirement is found for seventh grade 
arithmetic : 

Land survey. Terms taught, base line, fourth 
principal meridian, range, township, section, cor- 
rection line. Drawings used. Application of land 
survey to actual division of land in community. 
Considerable practice in land description. The 
work should be correlated with the work in civics. 

The Two Lines of Departure 

In the government system of laying out land 
the survey starts with a north and south line called 
the principal meridian and an east and west line 
called the base line. These lines intersect at right 
angles. 

In the accompanying map, figure A, it will be 
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Fig. A 
Base lines and principal meridians. 


seen that the base line for Wisconsin is the bound- 
ary line between this state and Illinois. Hence 
all land designations in Wisconsin are given as 
north of this line. The principal meridian for Wis- 
consin is the 4th Pr. M., and the designations are 
east and west of this line. On the map given here 
will be seen also the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd principal 
meridians. Another base line in southern Illinois 


is likewise indicated. How many degrees apart are 
the two base lines? How many miles? 
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Fig. B 

Each of the squares is a township, six miles on a 
side. Note the use of Romans for numbering the 
ranges and of Arabics for the rows of townships 
north and south of the base line. 


Method of Designation 

In figure B, printed herewith, may be seen a 
base line and a principal meridian intersecting at 
right angles. The north and south lines are called 
range lines. These lines, drawn six miles apart, 
divide the land into ranges, and these ranges are 
numbered east and west by the use of the Romans 
I, II, ete. Parallel to the base line, other lines 
are drawn six miles apart. These are known as 
township lines and the townships are numbered 
north or south of the base line by the use of the 
Arabices, 1, 2, ete. In figure B, four designations 
are as follows: 

r is township 4 north, range 3 east of the third 
principal meridian. Or, as usually written, it is T 
tN, R 3 E of 3rd P.M. 

sis T 2 N, R 2 W of 3rd P.M. 

wis T 3S, R 4 W of 3rd P.M. 

fis T 5S, R5 E of 3rd P.M. 

(Note: The teacher should make a diagram 
upon the board and give the children practice in lo- 
cating these townships. Bear in mind that these 
land divisions are six miles square and therefore 
contain thirty-six square miles.) 

Correction Lines 

The teacher and the children should understand 
that meridian lines converge as we go toward the 
poles on either side of the equator, and that they 
diverge as we go fiom the poles to the equator. 
Because of this fact the north boundary line of the 
township is less than six miles in length, and the 
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farther we go north of any base line the shorter the same way. The corner sections are 1-6-31-36, 
both the north and south boundary lines of a and 36 is directly under 1. 

township become. To correct this error as much Rock county is 30 miles by 24 miles and there- 
as possible, correction lines are run at intervals fore contains 720 square miles. Or, there are 20 
townships, each containing 36 square miles, 20x36 
=720. Each square mile contains 640 acres. So 
Rock county has 720x640—460,800 acres. These 
figures are used for illustrative purposes only, of 
course. 

Pupils should be taught that section 16 is 
called the school section because the money ob- 
tained from the sale of this 640 acres was used 
for school purposes in the western states. Let the 
pupils make a diagram of a township and locate 
section 16. A full section of land always contains 


One mile om thes side. 
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Fig. C 
Correction lines. 
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which vary in different states. These correction 
lines are really new base lines. (See figure C.) 

In the latitude of Wisconsin the needed eorrec- 
tion amounts to about three rods to the township. 
Fractional sections due to this aberration are al- 
ways found on the north and west sides of town- 
ships because the sections are made full on the 
south and east sides. Why is this true? 


be 





The Township and the Section 











One mile on this side 


A township is six miles on a side and thus com- 
prises thirty-six square miles. Each square mile i 
is called a section, and contains 640 acres. In a 
figure G the method of numbering the sections will ¢ 
be noted. These are always numbered exactly 























Fig. E 
A section is a square mile, or 640 acres. 





Union | Porter | Furton | Milton 640 acres, but many so-called sections are less than 
640 acres because of the convergence of the lines 
as explained above. Such fractional pieces of 
land are so designated in deeds and other papers 
where descriptions of land are found. Some of 
Magnolia} Center | Janesville Harmony | Johnstown} the pupils may be able to bring some land descrip- 
tions to school. 
Some Problems for Practice 
Sp ring . Read and locate S. 1%4 of S. E. 14, Sec. 18. 
Vaney Plymouth LaPrairie| Bradford! 2. Read and locate N. W. 14 of S. E. 14 See. 10. 
3. Read and locate S. W. 4, Sec. 5, T. 4 N., R. 
3 E. 
4. Locate S. E. 14 of N. W. 14, Sec. 8, T. 4 N., 
Avor | Newark] Beloit Clinton R. 4 E. 
5. In fig. E, what is the land in C worth at $250 
an acre? 
Fig. D . In fig. E, what will it cost to fence j at $15 a 
Rock county is thirty miles wide from east to rod ? 
west and twenty-four miles from north to south. I” 7. In fig. E, how nuany bushels of potatoes can 
Each political town is also a land survey unit, be raised on 7 if they run 150 bu. to the 
i. e., a township. acre? Find value at $3.00 a bu. 
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In many cases the political town is larger than 
the congressional township. For example, in Figure 
F the Beaver Dam river is the boundary line be- 
tween Lowell and Shields. Lowell contains more 
than thirty-six square miles and Shields contains 
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Fig. G 

Figure G represents a township. It is six miles 
on a side and therefore contains thirty-six square 
miles. Each of the thirty-six squares is a section 
of land, and comprises 640 acres. In the case of 
Rock county the above diagram may represent the 
town of Rock. The town of Rock is, therefore, a 
township, and contains 640x36—23,040 acres. Sec- 
tion 16 is the school section. The proceeds of the 
sale of these 640 acres in each township of the 
state become part of the state school fund. 


8. Locate exactly the farm on which you live. 
Use your county map or atlas and also the 
state railroad map. Give exact designation. 

9. In fig. E, 14 of G was planted to corn. If it 
produced 50 bu. to the acre, how much 
would it be worth at the present market 
price ? 


a 


less than thirty-six square miles. Many towns in 
Wisconsin are also townships. In Rock county the 
Rock river is not used as a boundary line. Each 
of the twenty towns is also a township—six miles 
square. 


How much would all the for all the 
7.00 a rod ? 


pieces of land in fig. E cost at $7 
14 of 


fences 


10. 

11. Find the cost of the S. W. 1% of S. E. 
section 36, at $300 an acre. 

of the S. % 


Y, of N. W. 


At $200 an acre, find the cost 
of section 3 and the N. E. 
1), of the same section. 

Call fig. 


Rock 


Deseribe each piece of land in fig. KB. 
I section 6 of the town of Union, 
county. 

How: much is the land in the town of Union 
worth at $200 per acre? See fig. D. How 
much is section worth at $250 an acre? 

In fig. E, how many miles around the large 
square’ How many miles around K? 
Around E? Around C? 

Make a map of Wisconsin and locate the 4th 
P.M. Note where it enters on the south 
and goes out on the north. 

Are you east or west of the 4th P.M.? How 
many ranges? How many miles? A range 
is six miles wide. 

Find all the Roman numerals and all the 
Arabic numerals you can on the state rail 
road map, which are used for the land 
survey. 

Select a township and a section on the accom- 
panying figures and then write the full 
description. 

Draw a diagram showing the location of your 
schoolhouse. 

Make a diagram and locate: S. W. 14 of the 
S. W. 14 of Sec. 11, T. 7 N., R. 7 E. 
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POEMS AND MEMORIZATION 


Aims 


L. PS develop a love for the good, the true, 
and the beautiful in literature. 

2. ‘To store the mind with poetic gems. 

3. To furnish a means of enjoyment. 

4. To furnish thought and feeling material for 
oral and written expression. 

5. To increase the vocabulary. 

Collections of Poetry 

See the Common School Manual, page 71, six- 
teenth edition. Consult the township library list. 
Select two or three poetry readers and collections 
of poems, published by standard book companies. 
Read Chapter XII, entitled, “Memory Gems: 
Memorization and Recitations” in Klapper’s 
“Teaching of English.” The teacher will find a 
sensible and suggestive discussion of memorizing 
by thinking in Professor MeMurry’s “How to 
Study” and “’Feaching how to Study.” 

The Teacher's Preparation 
She reads for understanding. 
She reads for appreciation. 
She reads aloud for expression, 
Presentation 

The teacher develops the right pupil attitude. 
1. By securing preliminary information. 

2. By appealing to pupil’s experience. 
3. By suitable reference to the author. 

She reads the poem aloud. (rood reading is 
essential, and pupils must follow closely. 

The Study Lesson and the Recitation Lesson. 

1. The study lesson. 

The teacher works with the pupil. Under super- 
vision, the pupil gradually learns to study, 1. e., to 
attack and study problems by himself. 

2. The recitation lesson. 

The value of this depends upon successful study. 
It should not be simply testing, but it should be 
an exercise in appreciation and a socialized exer- 
cise. 


e 


Committing to Memory 


1. The selection unless too long should be 
learned as a unit or whole. 

2. The teacher and pupils should 
sympathetic understanding. 

3. Idea relations rather than mere 
nections should be stressed. 

4. Definite imaging and clear, accurate think- 
ing are necessary. 

5. All repetition should be attentive repetition. 

6. Interest in the humanity of the poem is 
needed—not mere rote-learning. 

7. The teacher should often instruct and direct 
in a study-recitation during class time and at the 
study-lesson period with pupils in their seats. 
She should stress the images, not the idea relations, 
make simple outlines of points on the blackboard. 


strive for 


word con- 


Reciting Poetic Gems 


1. Parroting off in sing-song fashion is worse 
than time wasted. It fails to arouse appreciation 
and develops bad habits. 

2. <A social spirit is needed. 

3. Dramatizing gives realness. 
naturally impersonate. 

4. ‘The audience idea is to be made prominent. 
All constitute the audience. 

5. Favorable criticism is to be encouraged as 
much as possible. 

6. This recitation-lesson is much more than a 
testing exercise. Testing emphasizes words. Social- 
ization and appreciation are greatly needed. 

7. Each child must be stimulated to do his 
best. Hence the need for individual motivation. 

8. Correct sequence of words is not the only 
test of success. F. J. L. 


Children 


THE STIMULATING POWER OF PICTURES 
Aims in Presenting Pictures 


To develop taste. 
To suggest new thoughts and emotions. 
To give opportunity for training in expres- 


!. To develop ideals through use of imagina- 
tion and thinking. 
5. To train the power of attention. 


Making a Selection 


Select large pictures usually. Mount them on 
tough cardboard, classify them according to grade, 
and keep them in strong manila envelopes. In- 
teresting facts may be written on the backs of the 
pictures. Select pictures which present few ob- 
jects. Remember that children delight in color. 
“Moorland and Mist,’ showing cattle in the 
Scottish highlands, is a good example. Secure 
life and action if possible, and above all, choose 
pictures that suggest good thoughts and worthy 
ideals. 


Method of Presentation 


In making preparation for presenting the pic- 
tures, the teacher must have a purpose in view, she 
must study the picture, she must know its story, 
she must plan questions—clear, definite, direct, 
suggestive questions. 

Let the pupils study silently. By questioning 
lead them to observe, to imagine, to think, to ex- 
press. Avoid a set form of questions, but do not 
let them ramble. Do not repeat answers. Keep 
in mind always what are the aims of picture study. 


Where to Get Pictures 


Pictures may be secured from the regular sup- 
ply companies, from newspapers and magazines. 
calendars and catalogues, railway advertising mat- 
ter, and reference books. Consult the Common 
School Manual for suggestions. 
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MONTHLY TEACHER-MARKET STATEMENT 


As time rolls on toward the season of contract- 
ing with teachers for the school year 1920-1921, 
the law of supply and demand appears to indicate 
a higher wage than thirty days ago. 

With the normal schools of Wisconsin having a 
smaller enrollment this semester than last, and 
with the same condition apparent all over the 
country; with teachers finding themselves short 
financially as the school year progresses, in spite 
of bonuses and monthly increases; with the de- 
clared intention of many now in the teaching serv- 
ice to leave the profession and enter industrial 
fields; and all these backed by the falling off for 
years past of the number selecting teaching as a 
life work—the teacher’s wage problem presents 
most serious aspects. 

Answering concretely the many inquiries from 
school officers in Wisconsin as to the probable 
wages for teachers for the coming school year, the 
following figures may be taken as absolutely reli- 
able with a tendency, if anything, of increasing as 
the scramble for teachers goes on. The figures 
given, it must be borne in mind, are the absolute 
minimum, apply to all localities, rural and urban, 
increasing in the northern part of the state, and 
according to experience, education, and teaching 


power : 
Minimum for district schools, county certi- 
ee ee $ 90.00 
Minimum for the grades, normal school 
graduates, per MOMIR......06 00. 68005% 100.00 
Minimum for high schools, college grad- 
ee eS ee eee Te ree 125.00 


For the purpose of clearness let it be repeated 
that the above figures are the minimum. From 
these as a basis, salaries will be built up as, for 
instance, the normal school graduate with two 
years successful experience will probably com- 
mand from $115.00 to $125.00 per month in the 
grades of cities and villages. The college graduate 
with two years successful experience will receive 
$1,300 to $1,500 per year. Manual training and 
commercial teachers will be above these figures, 
because the scarcity is greater owing to proportion- 
ately more of them being enticed into the indus- 
trial field. 

A word of caution to school boards: To con- 
tract with any teacher early in the season at a 
“bargain”—that is, at a figure below the above 
named minimums, may bring disaster. The re- 
sult is liable to mean a dissatisfied teacher and a 
variation in wages as between the low priced ones 
engaged this month and the higher prices which 
must be paid next August to fill unexpected va- 
cancies. 

Answering another question raised by several 
school officers as to when this situation in the 
teacher market will be relieved, that day is not in 
sight. The constantly decreasing number of men 
and women who have elected teaching in the last 
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five years means some eight or ten years before the 
equilibrium is restored. This equilibrium stage 
will be reached sooner in proportion to the rapidity 
with which the public meets the wage question, 
i. e., the quicker the teacher’s wage reaches the 
new normal, the sooner will the teaching profes- 
sion command the entrance of young men and 
women into its fold and stabilize the teacher mar- 
ket. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION POSTPONES 
MEETING 

Owing to the influenza epidemic, the meeting 
of the Southern Teachers’ Association at Madison 
was postponed from February 13 and 14 until 
March 26 and 27. Membership tickets, recently 
sent out, will be used and no new programs will 
be issued, according to a letter sent out by Presi- 
dent C. C. Bishop. 

temember the new date and keep up your en- 
thusiasm ! 





A PROPOSAL TO LINK THE NAVY TO THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 

A bill providing for the establishment of a 
summer school at the Great Lakes naval training 
station is before the house and senate naval com- 
mittees. Should the plan proposed be adopted, ten 
thousand high school boys of the Mississippi val- 
ley would be given courses for two months in the 
summer, similar to those offered at Annapolis. 

In addition to naval training, instruction would 
include the duties and obligations of citizenship, 
American history, use of the English language, 
physical development, health, national safety, and 
Americanization. 

The bill, presented by the Bureau of Navigation, 
is being sponsored by Secretary Daniells and the 
Mississippi Valley Association, representing com- 
mercial groups of the middle west. The associa- 
tion believes that such a school would provide 
several thousand young men, taken from the third 
and fourth-year classes of the high school, with 
training that would be of value in case of national 
emergency, to say nothing of the physical benefits 
to be derived therefrom. Although it would be 
the intention to arouse interest in the navy, the 
boys would not, in any way, be obligated to the 
navy department and would be under no expense. 

It is estimated that Wisconsin’s apportionment 
would be about 175. No congressional appoint- 
ments could be made, but all applicants would be 
required to pass a competitive examination. 





JUST A LITTLE TOOT 
Says Supt. Thomas J. Berto of Watertown: 
“Members of our board of education, who 
are receiving your JOURNAL, are very en- 
thusiastic about it. They think it is a splen- 
did thing. They did not realize that there 
was quite as much to school business.” 
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NEW TRAINING SCHOOL BUILDING AT 
UNION GROVE 


In December, 1917, the training school boards 
of Racine and Kenosha counties met to unite their 
efforts toward establishing a joint training school. 
Now there is located at Union Grove one of the 
finest training school buildings in the state. 

Under the principalship of A. J. Smith, the 
school has successfully completed its fourth year 
in the work of preparing young people to teach 
in rural schools, offering them training at a mini- 
mum of cost and at a school within easy access to 
their homes. 

The building contains an assembly room, fur- 
nished with large adjustable seats, a model school, 
recitation rooms, etc., a complete domestic science 
department, and an _ auditorium - gymnasium, 
equipped with moving picture apparatus. All the 
rooms are heated and ventilated by the Johnson 
Service System. 

The people of Racine and Kenosha counties are 
justly proud of their joint training school. 


WANTED—NAMES OF PLACES WHERE 
SCHOOL BOARDS ‘HAVE REFUSED 
TO INCREASE SALARIES 


Are there in Wisconsin any communities where 
school boards have failed to make increases in 
salaries since school opened last fall? We want 
to know where they are. 

Are there school officers who are not in sym- 
pathy with the teachers’ determination to refuse 
to contract again unless substantial increases are 
assured for the coming school year? 

Are there, in short, school boards—and of course 
this means the people whose sentiment is back of 
those boards—who are not yet awake to what is 
happening among the ranks of teachers? 

We want these questions answered, with actual 
facts. 





THE ALL-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN IN MILWAUKEE 


A plan for an all-year school by which available 
child workers might be distributed over a period 
of twelve months, instead of being turned out all 
at once to seek jobs in the summer, is under con- 
sideration in Milwaukee. 

The idea has met with much opposition by those 
who misunderstand it to mean that every child 
must go to school twelve months in the year. The 
plan, on the contrary, is to divide the year into 
quarters, give children a choice of vacation time, 
and thus avoid a surplus of child workers in sum- 
mer and prevent the loss of schooling on the part 
of many children who, in the cold months, are 
forced to leave school to work, or who are attracted 
by high wages offered because of labor scarcity 
during school months. 

It is argued that, if the all-year plan should 
be enforced, there would be no slump in the price 
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of child labor such as now occurs every summer, 
and probably there would be enough work for all 
children over twelve who desired it during their 
vacations. Then, too, children, forced to be ab- 
sent on account of sickness, could take time to 
regain their strength and return to school the fol- 
lowing quarter without any loss. 

Several cities throughout the country are con- 
sidering the plan now proposed in Milwaukee, 
and no doubt it will be adopted eventually wlier- 
ever large numbers of children over twelve must 
spend their vacations in offices, stores and fac- 
toris. 


FIVE SCHOOLS ADDED TO ACCREDITED LIST 


Five Wisconsin high schools were recently added 
to the list of high schools accredited by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, making a total number ol 
346 accredited schools. Graduates from these ap- 
proved schools are admitted to the University 
without examination, on presentation of a certi: 
ficate showing satisfactory credits and the princi- 
pal’s recommendation. 

The schools added are Colfax, Fall River, Gale 
College academy, Turtle Lake and Whitewater 
commercial high school. 


TEACHERS ARE PERSONAL ADVISERS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


Supt. Ernest [ler of the Antigo schools has 
inaugurated a plan by which every girl in the 
high school has a teacher for a personal adviser. 
Each girl is allowed to choose her own adviser, and 
each teacher has about sixteen girls under her 
guidance. 

Informal meetings are held every two weeks 
during which questions of morals, hygiene, eti- 
quette, vocations, etc., are discussed. Benefit can- 
not fail to result when students learn to look upon 
their teachers as friends as well as instructors. 





A NATIONAL ESSAY CONTEST FOR CHILDREN 

School children of Wisconsin have entered the 
war department’s essay contest which opened Feb- 
ruary 20. The subject of the essays is “What are 
the Benefits of an Enlistment in the Army ?” 

Only those essays from schools ranking below 
the grade of colleges and universities will be con- 
sidered. The winner in each recruiting district 
throughout the country will be given a trip to 
Washington and a national medal presented by 
General Pershing. The final selection will be made 
by a board, consisting of Secretary of War Baker, 
and Generals Pershing and March. 





THIS HELPS 
Supt. M. T. Buckley, West Bend: 
“You are giving us the best kind of dope 
in the JOURNAL.” 
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RECENT SALARY BOOSTS 


Fond du Lac—All assistant grade teachers re- 
ceiving $450 and all grade teachers receiving from 
$675 to $875 have been granted a yearly bonus of 
$200 each. Grade and special teachers receiving 
from $915 to $1,000 per year have been granted 
a bonus sufficient to bring each salary to $1,100 
for the current year. Other special teachers, su- 
pervisors, and principals will receive a bonus of 
$100, and all kindergarten assistants $50 each. 

Manitowoc—Every teacher in the schools re- 
ceiving less than $2,000 per year will share in the 
extra pay, which is on a basis of $150 to high 
school teachers and $100 to grade teachers. This 
means an increase of approximately $30 per month 
to the high school teachers and $20 to grade teach- 
ers for the balance of the year. This is the second 
increase this school year. 

Sheboygan Falls—Each teacher has been granted 
a $10-a-month increase. Among other schools in 
Sheboygan county to advance salaries are Elkhart 
Lake, Howards Grove, Greenbush, Waldo, and 
Batavia. 

South Milwaukee—It has been voted to give all 
teachers who stay throughout the year a salary 
bonus of $50. ; 

Westfield—It is understood that a bonus of 
$90 will be granted the lower grade teachers at 
the end of the year. The salary of teachers below 
the seventh grade is now $80, from the seventh to 
the ninth grades, $100 and over. Other teachers 
receive at least $100. 

Green Bay—A liberal increase in salaries for 
the year 1920-21, with a possible increase to be 
given at once, was assured by the school board at 
a recent meeting. The average salary for grade 
teachers at present is only $875. It was shown 
that Green Bay has been near the foot of the list 
among cities of the state in its payment of high 
school instructors and supervising teachers. The 
teachers of Green Bay have had the support of the 
Kiwanis and Rotary clubs in their efforts to secure 
better salaries. 

Mineral Point—At a recent meeting of the 
board of education a bonus of $100 was voted to 
each teacher. This brings the average salary for 
high school teachers to $1,245 for nine months, 
and for grade teachers $822. 

Rice Lake—Two increases in salary have been 
granted. The first is a graduated bonus to be 
paid at the end of the school year, which means 
$50 for teachers at the end of their first year, 
$100 after two years, and $150 after three years. In 
addition a $10-per-month increase has been voted. 
The minimum for grade teachers is now $95 and 
fer high school teachers $100. Substantial in- 
creases for next year will also be granted. 

Kewaunee—Every teacher is given a $10-per- 
month bonus in the grades, and $5 per month 
in the high school, with an increase of $5 per 
month after more than a year of service. 


Sturgeon Bay—An increase of $150 for the year 
has been granted both grade and high school teach- 
ers, to be paid in installments of $30 a month for 
the next five months, 

Appleton—A minimum salary of $1,000 is under 
consideration in the second and third districts. 
The teachers of the high school in the first and 
fourth districts have already been granted an in- 
crease of $100. 

Madison—Madison teachers who signed con- 
tracts for the 1920-21 term will receive increased 
salaries, the amount to be fixed at the next board 
meeting. 

Waukesha—A new scale of wages went into 
effect February 1st, involving an increase of $11,- 
950 for the remainder of the school term. This 
adds from $20 to $30 a month to each teacher’s 
salary. 

Monroe—The $100 bonus originally voted for 
the year to be paid at the end of the term will be 
paid in four installments of $25 each during the 
second semester, and a new bonus of $50 will be 
paid at the end of the second semester. This is 
in effect an increase of $10 per month. 

Two Rivers—A new salary schedule has been 
decided upon, salaries ranging from $95 to $110, 
with one $75. 

Haywood—An increase of from $10 to $15 has 
been granted to both grade and high school teach- 
ers, so that now the minimum grade salary is 
$85, and the maximum $90; high school minimum 
$100, maximum $143. . 


DEATH OF H. S. YOUKER 
It will be sad news to many a Wisconsin school- 
master to learn of the death of Mr. H. S. Youker, 
who passed away in the east on January 31st, 1920, 


a victim of influenza. He was buried at Poynette, 
Wisconsin, his old home, on February 4th. 

Mr. Youker was one of the big men in the Wis- 
consin educational field who was respected and 
loved by all. He is remembered as principal of the 
high school at Poynette, later at Brodhead, then 
as superintendent of schools at Grand Rapids, and 
his last work in Wisconsin was in the supervisor’s 
department of the Oshkosh normal school. 

About six years ago Mr. Youker was offered a 
very lucrative position with the Curtiss Publishing 
Company of Philadelphia, and went east to their 

3oston office. He has traveled entensively through- 
out the United States in this work and made a 
great success in the commercial-editorial field. 

THE WORD “GENTLEMAN” IS DEFINED IN 

THIS WAY 

A man who is clean both outside and inside; who 
neither looks up to the rich nor down to the poor; 
who can lose without squealing and win without 
bragging; who is considerate of women, children and 
old people; who is too brave to lie, too generous to 
cheat, and who takes his share of the world and lets 
other people have theirs.—Anonymous. 
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Measuring Musical Talent 


HE Seashore Measures of 

musical Talent are now accept- 
ed by colleges thruout the United 
States and Canada as practical, 
scientific measures of the funda- 
mental musical capacities of chil- 
dren. 

The departments of Education 
of the Universities, and Public 
School Superintendents have adop- 
ted the Seashore tests as doing for 
public school music what the 
Thorndike Scales do for Hand- 
writing, the Courtis Scales do for 
Arithmetic and Reading, the Ayres 
Scales do for Spelling, and the 
Harvard-Newton Scales do for 
Composition. 

Do you realize the part music 
plays in the training of children? 

Do you know how many children 
in your school possess talent, and 
do you know that the Seashore 
tests will enable you to find and 
direct it? 






Do you want to know just what 
course of study is best fitted for 
your elementary, grade, and high 
school pupils? 


Do you want to note the pro- 
gress, and measure the results of 
your work in music, just as effici- 
ently as can the teacher of English, 
Science, and the Languages? 


The Seashore records will give 
valuable aid in inexpensive and 
convenient form. 


A complimentary copy of the 
Manual of Instructions will be sent 
upon request; and any Columbia 
dealer will gladly place a Grafo- 
nola and Pushmobile with a num- 
ber of Educational Records in 
your School on trial, without cost 
or obligation to you, so that you 
may prove, to your own satisfac- 
tion, what great service Columbia 
material may do in your schools. 


Send the coupon for Educational Literature 
Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 





—_— — $$ 
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Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 

Doors fitted with lock and key. 

Seven shelves for records. 

Reproducer. winding crank and 
turntable may be locked in 

_ _pushmobile. 
Either Oak or Mahogany. 


Clip this coupon and mail today 






Co_umBiA GRAPHOPHONE CoMPANY 
: Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 


Musical Measurement Manual 7] 
Literature and Music [| 
Educational Record Catalog C] 
Grafonola Catalog C] 

MINE 2.c.ctcrs fsa tetaeconias wines 
Town 
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TRAINING SCHOOL PRINCIPALS MEET AT 
MENOMONIE 


The sixth annual session of the Association of 
the ‘Principals of the Independent County Train- 
ing Schools of Wisconsin was held in Menomonie 
at the training school building on Thursday and 
Friday, January 29 and 30. With a very few 
exceptions, the principals of all the training schools 
of the state were present. 

Others who were present during all or a part of 
the session were Dr. Carter Alexander, first as- 
sistant state superintendent; President L. D. Har- 
vey of Stout Institute; President John F. Sims 
of the Stevens Point Normal School; Supt. E. L. 
Edes of Dunn county, and the assistant faculty 
members of the training school. 

The meeting was characterized by many as the 
most helpful ever held by the association. Big 
subjects were taken care of in a big way by big 
men, the scope of the work being most compre- 
hensive. A season of unprecedented service is 
looked forward to by these men in which the train- 
ing school, which is distinctly a Wisconsin institu- 
tion, is to assume its proper and dignified place 
in the training of rural school teachers. 

On Thursday a part of the day was spent in an 
informal visitation of the schools of Menomonie. 
However, a formal meeting was called by the presi- 
dent, Mr. G. L. Bowman of Dunn county, in the 
afternoon. 

Friday morning the program began at 8:30 and 
carried through until 12:00. Each principal took 
some definite active part in the forenoon program. 
Short speeches were also made by Supt. Edes and 
President Harvey, the former making a_ few 
pointed remarks upon the request of the president 
of the association. Mr. Harvey, who is at the head 
of a publicity committee, appointed by the State 
Teachers’ Association for the purpose of aequaint- 
ing every citizen of the state with the fact that the 
education of the children of the state will be seri- 
ously demoralized unless the problem of better 
salaries for teachers is seriously considered, spoke 
on that subject. He made a strong plea that every 
individual in the state who is interested in the 
education of the children get behind this move- 
ment and help in every way to carry it through 
successfully. 

In the afternoon, one of the interesting features 
was an address by Dr. Alexander, who discussed 
intimately some features relative to the relation 
between the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the training schools. 

A business session closed the formal part of the 
meeting. The following are those who will serve 
as officers during the coming year: 

President, F. E. Jaastad. 

Secretary, Randall Johnson. 

Treasurer, C. L. Hill. 

At 6:30 a dinner was served in honor of the 
principals in one of the rooms of the training 
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school, having been planned and prepared by Miss 
Miller of the agricultural school, working in con- 
junction with Miss Hill, who acted as chairman 
of the training school faculty. Covers were laid 
for forty-four. The co-operation of the two schools 
is to be commended most highly. Everything was 
taken care of in a very pleasing manner. 

Following the dinner, President Sims of the 
Stevens Point Normal spoke to the assembled 
guests urging each to his need of supporting the 
National Education Association program. 

A social hour followed which closed a very satis- 
factory meeting. 





ANOTHER CHANCE TO SAY THANK YOU! 

Irwin C. Baird of Viroqua writes: 

“We are devouring your JOURNAL from 
cover to cover and wish to congratulate you 
for the service you are rendering the teachers 
and also the coming generation, in making 
the teaching profession attractive for good 
teachers. We have a committee here, and we 
are doing what we can through our local 
press.”’ 











ADVANCED CREDIT FOR COUNTY AND HIGH 
SCHOOL TRAINING COURSES 


High school graduates are hereafter to be 
granted one vear of advanced credit on any two- 
vear state normal school course, if they have ¢om- 
pleted a one-year course of study in a county train- 
ing school or in a high school training depait nent 
for teachers and taught successfully for one year 
since graduation. A resolution to this effeet was 
adopted by the state normal school regents at a 
semi-annual meeting last month in Madison. Tle 
resolution follows: 

“Resolved, That all high school graduates who 
have since graduation completed a one-year course 
of study in preparation for teaching in either a 
county training school or a training department 
for teachers in a high school, and who shall have 
taught successfully for one year since graduation 
from above training schools, be given one year of 
advanced credit on any two-year state normal 
school course whose purpose is to train for elemen- 
tary school teaching.” 

(Signed) Recent Dempsey. 


WE BEG YOUR PARDON 


In the February issue of the Journal, Supt. 
Cary’s article on “The Normal School Product of 


Wisconsin” contained the statement: “The grad- 
uates of these schools with scarcely an exception 
say that the teaching they received was wrong.” 
The proper ending of the sentence was with the 
word “strong” instead of “wrong”—which makes 
some difference! 
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Standard Classic Readers 


5 Volumes 








Each selection is particularly suitable for use in 
the grade intended and study helps are provided 
in the way of interesting introductions, biogra- 
phies and notes. 

Incidently, these readers furnish ample oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with those char- 
acters both of fact and fiction, which the pupils 
will come in contact most frequently in their 
later readings. 

In this series are found almost all of the stor- 
ies, poems and legends adapted to children of 
these grades. Added to these are, in the first, 
second and third books, dramatization and mem- 
ory gems; and in the fourth and fifth, historical 
readings and sketches of various industries. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader FOURTH Year 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
This volume contains 44 Literary Selections, 
18 Memorizing Selections, 2 Dramatic Selections, 
23 Two Line Memory Gems. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader FIFTH Year 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
This volume contains 44 Literary Selections, 
5 Dramatic Selections, 19 Memory Gem Selec- 
tions. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader SIXTH YEAR 
PRICE SIXTY CENTS 
This volume contains 49 Literature Selections, 
6 Dramatic Readings, 9 Memory Selections. 
The Standard Classic 
Reader SEVENTH Year 
PRICE SEVENTY CENTS 
This volume contains 25 Literature Selections, 
32 Selections on Myth, !-egend, History and 
Biography, 3 Studies of Cotton Wheat and Corn 
respectively. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader EIGHTH Year 


PRICE SEVENTY CENTS 


The Literary selections in Part I of this vol- 
ume are of the best products of both American 
and British writers. Some of the most delight- 
ful gems of American literature are included. 

Part II contains selections designed to give 
the pupil a clearer understanding of the myths 
and legends of the ancients, because it furnishes 
the foundation upon which much of our later lit- 
erature and history are built. 

Part III contains industrial readings which 
—— not only the march of scienlific progress, 

ut give due prominence to the human element 
of labor also. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Correspondence Solicited with Superintendents and Principals 
of Schools. Mention Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





Supplementary Reading 
The Bradley Quality Books 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


For the Children’s Hour, Book No. 
For 1st and 2nd grades, price 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. II, 
For 2nd and 3rd grades, price 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No III, 
For 3rd and 4th grades, price 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories, 
For the 3rd and 4th grades, price 
Stories of Great Adventure, 
For the 6th and 7th grades, price 
Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, 
American History Stories, 
For 6th, 7th and 8th grades............. 








Any of above books sent postage paid 
on receipt of price. We make dis- 
count to schools on quantities. 


Send for our special list of materials for Semi-graded 
schools, also complete catalogue, 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO. 














Another Triumph for 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


Mr. Nathan Behrin creates new world’s 
record on court testimony--writing 334 
words gross, and 322 words net, a minute, 
and made but three errors. 

At the Forty-Fourth Annual Convention of 
the New York State Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation, December 30, 1919, Mr. Nathan Behrin 
created a new World’s Record in shorthand by 
writing 334 words gross and 322 words net, a 
minute. The contest which was held under the 
auspices of the Certified Shorthand Reporters’ 
Society, had been given wide publicity and was 
open to all, and writers of all the leading sys- 
tems competed. 

It is worthy of note that the record for solid 
non-court matter tests in this country is held by 
Mr. Behrin at 220 words per minute. 


The result of this contest furnishes further 
proof that the highest speed and accuracy is 
inalienable from Isaac Pitman shorthand. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West Forty-fifth Street NEW YORK 


Publishers of ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand’”’ $1.60; ‘‘Practical Course in Touch Type- 
writing,’’ 70c. Adopted by the New York 
Board of Education. 
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EXPRESSIONS OF APPRECIATION 


At a meeting of the training school principals 
of Menomonie during January, the following ex- 
pressions of appreciation were read regarding the 
late John E. Hale and A. M. Olson, well known 
and loved schoolmasters of Wisconsin: 

John E. Hale 

“To know John E. Hale only as a schoolmaster 
was to know very little about him, though had 
school been all, his days would have been well 
lived and well used. His life was one of giving 
in the truest sense of the word. He gave generous- 
ly of his time, thought, and energy to every worthy 
cause that needed the championship of a strong, 
determined leader. His standing in this organiza- 
tion needs no comment, but to know his standing 
in the community and county in which he lived 
and worked is indicative of his true greatness. 

“From personal experience I have yet to find 
an individual who has not a word of praise for 
John E. Hale. Upon coming to Kaukauna the 
first greeting I received, as his successor, was a 
hope or wish that his place might be filled in the 
community as well as in the school. 

“He entered into the life and fibre of every 
worthy activity in the community and county. In 
the city of Kaukauna no worthy enterprise has 
been undertaken within the past six years that did 
not have John E. Hale with his broad shoulder 
behind the load. In Outagamie county the same is 
true. In commenting upon his worth, the Kau- 
kauna Times makes the following statement: “The 
departure of Prin. John E. Hale on Thursday 
morning, June 12, deprived Outagamie county and 
the state of Wisconsin of one of its highly success- 
ful educators, and the city of Kaukauna of one 
of its efficient and helpful citizens. Everything 
pertaining to the welfare of humanity was of vital 
interest to Professor Hale, and in six years he had 
allowed himself to be pressed into service almost 
beyond the realization of the people till the break 
came and the big gap was left.’ 

“Some men leave no gap when they pass on, 
but such was not the case with John E. Hale, for 
you and I know that one who gives himself gen- 
erously for the welfare of others cannot leave with- 
out causing ripples on the placid sea of humanity. 

“Again quoting from the Times: “Thus passes 
a rare man, a loving husband, a kind and affection- 
ate father, and a true friend of mankind. Would 
God that all the Lord’s people were of like prophet- 
ic cast.’ ” 

W. P. HacMan, 
Principal, Outagamie County Training School 


A. M. Olson 


“We miss Olson right here and now. Because 
we need him, we miss him. Because he was a 
personal friend, we miss him. 

“Anon M. Olson was a most active and tireless 
worker, and yet with all his activity, his energy 


and push, he was never known to seek self-advance- 
ment at the expense of others. Never did he know- 
ingly wrong another. You may search the record. 
You may go into the details of his association with 
others, and you will gather the same uniform testi- 
mony. He worked hard; he loved much, and he 
fought fair. 

“Anon M. Olson had no enemies. To be sure, 
he found it necessary, as do all active workers, to 
gain his point over adversaries, but they always 
respected him. He was not fighting for self, but 
for the school that he loved so much. ‘He always 
showed such excellent judgment, said a member 
of his county board, ‘such tact combined with firm- 
ness of purpose, that we could not deny him any- 
thing.” Was it tact? Or was it that inate love of 
truth that requires no subtle subterfuge, or what 
we sometimes call tact? ‘His cards were always 
on the table face up, said another. ‘What more 
could we ask? It was that complete unmasking 
of the soul within that made Mr. Olson the man to 
be so thoroughly trusted. 

“At our association meeting where the fiercest 
contests of men and measures have been fought 
out, I have never known him to refuse to take a 
strong stand and publicly to express it, and yet I 
have never known of his being allied permanently 
with any coterie or faction, nor have I heard him 
criticize men whose measures he disapproved. 

“He was great because he was common. He was 
beloved by all of us because he was so strongly 
one of us.” 

M. H. Jackson, 
Principal, Wood County Training School. 


A PROGRAM FOR RURAL SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
MEETINGS 

County Supt. George E. Sanford has the right 
idea in bringing together the rural teachers of 
Vernon county to discuss the problems common to 
all. His plan of procedure may be of assistance to 
others who are interested in making such meet- 
ings valuable and interesting. 

From eight to twelve rural teachers meet at a 
centrally located rural schoo] on a school day. 
A type-program is followed : 

9 :00-10 :30—Regular school program. 

10:30—Pupils dismissed. 

10 :45-12 :00—Review of class work done by one 
of the supervising teachers, followed by questions 
and discussion. 

12 :00-1:00—Noon lunch. 

1:00-3 :30—Informal discussion of problems 
confronting the teachers of the particular group 
in session. Suggestions, advice and helps by the 
supervising teachers, 

The teachers take part in the discussions and 
ask questions as they would not do in a larger 
meeting with outsiders present who talked about 
subjects unrelated to the local situation or in a 
foreign tongue. 
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University of Wisconsin 


Summer Session 1920 


June 28 to August 6 
Law School, June 28 to September 3 


350 Courses. 230 Instructors. Graduate 
and under-graduate work leading to the 
bachelor’s and higher degrees. Letters and 
Science, Medicine, Engineering, Law and Agri- 
culture (including Home Economics). 


Teachers’ Courses in high school subjects. 
Groups of courses in Americanization and 
in Community Leadership. Strong Pro- 
grams in all academic departments. Ex- 
ceptional research facilities. 


Favorable Climate Lakeside Advantages 


One fee for all courses, $20, except Law 
(10 weeks) $32. 


For detailed announcements, address 


Registrar, University 


Madison, Wisconsin 











HOME AND COUNTRY 
===, READERS 


SBS? The OnaZ 
‘Home and G@unty) The Right Books for 


Readess ug A F ° 
Americanization 








Fouur volmes, each with 
colored frontispiece and six- 
teen full-page pictures. 

! Books I, II, III, and IV 
| (for sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
| schoolyears) Each 75 cents. 








—— 
a 
Here is your chance to teach | Home aT, oom 
Americanism and American | Readers 
literature by distributihg =)” Book 
the subject-matter over four A 
years and not giving too 
muchatatime. A ‘‘patriotic 
reader’ whichis nothing else 
produces patriotic indiges- 
tion; pupils tire of the sub- 
ject. The Homeand Country 
books are well balanced 
grammar-school readers and 
aids to Americanization. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 








Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study 


Fourth Edition Just Out—Revised and Enlarged 


By P. J. Zimmers, Superintendent of Schools 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


The fourth edition of this book was caused by 
the immense demand from all over the country 
for Zimmers’ key to the solution of hundreds of 
the teacher’s more perplexing problems in the 
schoolroom. 


Not a theory, but 
a practical treatment 
striking at the heart 
of today’s defects in 
teaching as worked 
out and daily demon- 
strated in theauthor’s 
own schools. 


Are you sure you 
are teaching your 
boys and girls how to 
study? Let this book 
test you out. 


Noteacher, froma 
college professor to a 
district school teach- 
er can afford to be 
without this book. 


Cloth bound, printed in clear, plain type. Price, 
75c; postage, .06. 


The Parker Company 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 


‘Thos Words: 


ies teacher should be upto date and know 
the new words end how to pronounce them. 


AIRCRAFT AUTOMOBILE 
fourth arm empennage convertible 
camouflage backswept crank case 
calibrate Albatros landaulet 
blighty squadron cyclecar 


“The Supreme Authority, 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


contains answers to questions about these new words and 
hundreds of heuer of other words. Where else is this 
information to be found? Ask for the 
Merriam Webster. 
400,000 bey reek Terms. 30,000 
Geogra phical Subjects. 12,000 Bio- 
graphical Entries. 6,000 iMlustra- 
tions and 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Free Booklets to Teachers: 

**What whey to Play Merriam-Diction- 

“Uni ocks the Door,’ 


G. & C. MERRIAM Co. 
Speinetizia. Mass., U.S.A 
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$1.50 per year 20 cents per copy 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











March ! 

The spring month! 

Time to write your spring poetry ! 

Remember the Southern Association at Madison, 
March 26-27. 

A price of $20,000 has been fixed for the site of a 
new school building at Two Rivers. 

The flu “got” many schools last month and en- 
forced vacations were numerous in the state. 

B. D. Berry, well-known among teachers for his 
writing books, died at Springfield, Ohio, February 
i, 

The national week of song was observed in the 
yublie schools throughout the country February 
22-28, 

The new school building at Hawkins, Rusk 
county, to be erected this spring, will cost about 
$60,000. 

A teachers’ training school for Dodge and Jef- 
ferson counties is under consideration by the coun- 
ty boards. 

A. E. Smith, for thirteen years head of the Ver- 
non county training school, last month resigned 
his position. 

Herbert Uglo Baker, formerly principal of the 
high school at North Fond du Lac, died in Madi- 
son, January 16. 

More than 21,000 boys and girls in Wisconsin 
are members of the young people’s clubs, known 
nation-wide as 4 H clubs. 

Supt. A. G. Meating, of Outagamie county, is 
advocating the establishment of a school paper in 
every school of the county. 

The crowded conditions of the public schools 
at Marinette has brought up the question of a new 
junior high school building. 

The boys of the sophomore manual training 
class at Appleton high school saved the district 
about $400 by making a set of benches for the new 
shop. 


Grant Stroh, professor of Biblical literature at 
Carroll College, Waukesha, has resigned to accept 
a position at Moody Institute, Chicago. 

The annual report for the year 1918-19 of the 
Kenosha vocational school was printed and bound 
in the printing department by the pupils them- 
selves. 

The city council of Fond du Lac has authorized 
the issuance of $300,000 worth of bonds for school 
purposes. This makes possible a new junior high 
school. 

Mrs. Camilla Grignon Maag, formerly a teacher 
in the Kenosha schools, and a graduate of the 
Oshkosh normal school, died at Kenosha, Feb- 
ruary 1. 

Charles W. Holbrook, for twelve years an in- 
structor in the science department of the Sheboy- 
gan high school, has resigned his position to enter 
business. 

Five teachers in the Eau Claire high school re- 
signed last month to accept positions paying $500 
or more additional salary than they were receiving 
at Eau Claire. 

M. M. Faughenden, principal of the high school 
in North Fond du Lac, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized Fond du Lac county 
teachers’ association. 

The report is current in Madison that some 900 
students departed from the University at the close 
of last semester and were invited by the faculty 
not to return very soon. 

Seymour, Outagamie county, is to have a new 
school building, costing from $4,000 to $6,000, so a 
press report says. That sum may build a fairly 
good wood-shed, but not a schoolhouse. 

The names of Prin. E. W. McCrary of the Lin- 
coln training school at Merrill, and Prin. M. H. 
Jackson of Grand Rapids, have been added to the 
list of Schoolmaster-Rotarians in Wisconsin. 

Seventy-eight out of 136 voters at a mass meet- 
ing in Fox Lake, Dodge county, favored the erec- 
tion of a new high school building. Fox Lake 
has begun to feel that its progress is retarded by 
lack of school facilities. 

The resignation of W. A. Clark, for the past two 
years superintendent of schools at Eau Claire, 
came as a surprise last month to school men in the 
state. His resignation will take effect at the close 
of the present school year. 

The vocational teachers of Racine recently peti- 
tioned the board for additional increases in salary, 
stating that they felt the vocational teachers had 
been unjustly discriminated against. The board 
refused to grant further increases. 

We go to press while 140 Wisconsin school men 
and women are in attendance at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A. This is the largest delega- 
tion that ever represented Wisconsin. 


























MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS, by Marie Gugle, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Book One for the seventh grade. Book Two for 
the eighth grade. Book Three for the ninth grade. 
The crystallization of the modern idea in teaching 
mathematics. The books function perfectly with 
the plan approved by the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements. 


RATIONAL ARITHMETIC, by George P. Lord, 
Salem Commercial School, Salem, Mass. 
tational Arithmetic is purely a vocational book 

and teaches the “how” rather than the “why,” it 
being understood that students who use it already 
have a zeneral understanding of the fundamental 
principles. The methods employed are those of the 
business house with simple explanations. The 
book is elastic enough to fit any business college 
course. 

WALSH’S BUSINESS 
Walsh, Associate Superintendent 
New Cork City. 

The newest and most complete commercial school 
arithmetic. Written by a master teacher and 
writer. Recently adopted for use in the public 
schools of New York City. 


ARITHMETIC, by John H. 
of Schools, 








LIVING LITERATURE SERIES 
By Dr. Richard Burton, long time head of the Eng- 
lish Depurtment, University of Minnesota, 
First Titles 
HUXLEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Brander Matthews. 
DICKENS’ “BARNABY 
Vincent. 
STEVENSON’S “THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL‘'AND MR. HYDE,” by Dr. Burton. 
LINCOLN’S PAPERS AND ADDRESSES, by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, 
The notes on these books are purely explanatory 
and are designed to arouse the student's interest 
and to stimulate his industry. The introductions 


AND ESSAYS, by 


RUDGE,” by Leon H, 
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NEW BOOKS 


are planned 
author as a 
writings as 








solely to help the stu 
human being, and to 
human documents. 


GREGG MODERN LANGUAGE 


CUBA y 
E. K. M 


guage Series.” 


with the pl 
Language A 
the geograp 
combines th 
Island with 
entation. 


Other Language 


SPANISH 
by Julic 


LOS CUBANOS (a Spanish 





dent see the 
approach his 
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MARCH <= 


§ This is the month to enroll for next year! 
§ This year go after that position in a business- 


like way. 


§ Name your salary and let PARKER attend to 
the business end of the deal--then it is up to him 


to get it. 


{ He’s done it for thousands of others in the last 
17 years--why not tor you? 
§ Write for our Registration Form today--its free! 


Che Parker Cearhers’ Agency 


No. 12 South Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Dairyland, the youngest town in Douglas coun- 
ty, organized less than a year ago, now has five 
good schools divided into two school districts. 
One of the districts provides funds for the pur- 
chase of materials for hot lunches for the children. 


The congestion in the school buildings at Ke- 
nosha probably will make necessary the erection of 
new buildings in the near future. There has been 
an increase of 188 pupils during the first month 
of the second semester over the attendance in Sep- 
tember, 1919. 

R. T. Scholfield, principal of the North Freedom 
high school, resigned last month to accept the 
principalship at Waterman, Illinois, left vacant 
by J. W. T. Ames, who recently was elected head 
of the department of history at the Eau Claire 
normal school. 

Supt. George E. Sanford of Vernon county is 
working out a plan of holding teachers’ meetings 
throughout the county, under the direction of the 
supervising teachers. Groups of teachers visit 


neighboring schools to study various methods and 
exchange ideas. 

The county board of Washington county has 
authorized the hiring of a county nurse at $150 per 
month, increased the salary of the superintendent’s 
clerk $25 per month, and fixed the salary of the 
supervising teacher for next year at $1,500, with 


$500 for expenses. 

A spelling “hospital,” under the direction of 
“Doctor” Bertha Bleedorn, has been opened in 
the high school at Janesville. The casualty list 
is posted in the upper office, containing the names 
of pupils which any teacher may report when she 
thinks it necessary. 

The principals of the Superior schools contend 
that when the new salary schedule goes into effect, 
several of the principals will receive lower com- 
pensations than some of the teachers. They have 
filed a petition with the board of education asking 
for a readjustment. 

W. J. Wittich, director of the physical education 
department of the La Crosse normal school, was 
appointed by Governor Philipp to represent the 
state at the annual meeting of the American 
Physical Education Department in New York 
City on April 7 to 10. 

The board of regents of the University of Wis- 
consin has granted the faculty an increase of twen- 
ty-five per cent in salaries. The news was hailed 
with delight in Madison, and called forth banner 
headlines in the city papers. And the normal 
school salaries—when ? 

A free course of ten lessons in drawing was 
offered to teachers last month at the Milwaukee 
Art Institute, by Dudley C. Watson. Mr. Watson 
believes that anyone can be taught to draw if the 
teacher has the right means and the enthusiasm. 
Over 250 teachers attended the course. 


Nutrition clinics will be opened soon in the 
Milwaukee schools. Mothers of underweight chil- 
dren will be invited to go to the schools to obtain 
instruction as to the care and feeding of children. 
The plans include provisions for furnishing under- 
weight children with milk at recess time. 

A special course in English is offered in the 
evening classes of the Racine vocational schools. 
Perhaps no instruction is so important as that 
in business correspondence, letter writing and good 
English, although it is sometimes neglected by the 
student in his rush for vocational training. 

Miss Dorothy Enderis has been named acting 
director of the extension division of the Milwau- 
kee public schools to succeed Harold O. Berg, who 
recently resigned. Miss Enderis was Mr. Berg’s 
assistant, and will have charge of the extension 
work until a permanent director is appointed. 

A night school for the adult deaf in Milwau- 
kee was opened last month, due to the efforts of 
Mrs. Hypatia Boyd Reed. Mrs. Reed, who has 
been deaf since she was six and a half years old, 
and who succeeded in completing the work of both 
high school and university, will have charge of the 
classes. 

Dan P. Hughes, who was elected agricultural 
agent of Portage county last month, will not ac- 
cept that position, but will remain as principal 
of the Dunn county training school at Menomonie. 
The school board refused to release him from his 
present contract, but authorized an increase in 
salary of $500. 

One of the best means of getting together the 
teachers and pupils in rural schools is that used 
by the teachers’ alliance of Black Creek, Outagamie 
county—a district contest in various subjects be- 
tween successful contestants in local matches. Last 
month, arithmetic, spelling and declamatory con- 
tests were held. 

Daily bulletins of the National Geographic So- 
ciety, in convenient form for classroom use, may 
be obtained from the Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The bulletins relate to the geo- 
graphical and historical backgrounds of the day’s 
important news, and may be secured by teachers 
without charge. 

Principal R. M. Thompson of the Albany 
schools, according to press reports, was fined 
$13.62 last month for whipping the editor of 
the Albany Vindicator who made charges of ineffi- 
ciency against the principal’s management of the 
schools. It is reported that Mr. Thompson is 
still on the job. 

Any school in the state may participate in the 
pageant contest to be conducted by the executive 
committee of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 
The school planning the best pageant for produc- 
tion at the convention next November will be 
awarded $100. The background for the pageants 
will be the history of Wisconsin. 
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Train Your Pupils in Silent Reading 
Do You Know? 


That 99%of your pupils’ reading after leaving school will be silent reading? 
That a large percentage of their failures in other subjects is due to failure to under- 


stand or properly interpret the printed page? 


That training in oral reading only will add little to their success in other school subjects 
and practically nothing to their pleasure outside of school? 


Emma Miller Bolenius has prepared 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers 


1 To motivate silent reading and make children think. 
2 To lead them to read on their own initiative and to test their own progress in gaining 


speed and content. 


3 Tocreate for them new centers of interest. 


(Many subjects not included in other 


readers are here made interesting and comprehensible. ) 
4. To produce better results in oral reading. 


The three books, for fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, are accompanied by an effective Teachers’ 
Manual which presents a practical pedagogy of reading problems applied definitely to each lesson with 
an almost personal touch, for Miss Bolenius makes reading a pleasure to both teacher and pupils. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451-59 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Keep Your Pencil Sharp! 
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One pencil sharpener should be in every 
school room—not one to the building. 


We send the Chicago prepaid to any Wis- 
consin address. 


For regular pencil 
For all pencils and crayons 
Discounts in dozen lots. 


The Parker Company 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 








OUR UNITED STATES 


By WILLIAM BACKUS GUITTEAU 


“It seems to me that OUR UNITED STATES 
by Guitteau is the most desirable history text 
for the following reasons: 


_1. Its treatment of social and economic ques- 
tions is eminently fair. It aims to present both 
sides in an impartial, impersonal manner. 


2. It is well organized. 
3. The content is interesting and vital. 


4. The illustrations really illustrate, and the 
maps are made to serve specific purposes. 


5. The strongest point in favor of the book is 
the splendid treatment of the part played by 
the United States in the World War. Other 
books claim to be up-to-date in this respect by 
the addition of a few paragraphs descriptive of 
the War. Guitteau makes our share in the War 
an integral part of the story of our country. 

ROBERT LANE 
Director Educational Research 
Los Angeles, California’ 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


623 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


629 Spooner Street 
Madison. Wis. 
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Local control of schools for Clintonville is being 
urged. There are a number of small cities in the 
state, like Clintonville, which feel that they have 
outgrown county control, and want a superin- 
tendent and school board to direct educational pol- 
icies rather than a district system of school man- 
agement, as maintained heretofore. 

Superior is testing the legality of salary in- 
creases to teachers. A petition for a writ of man- 
damus to compel school officers to sign pay checks 
for teachers at the advanced scale has been decided 
upon. The city attorney has held that it is not 
in the power of the board to grant higher pay 
until the expiration of present contracts. 

The protest signed by 472 alumni of the Mil- 
waukee normal school against the proposed drop- 
ping of Miss Anna C. Nerman from the faculty 
roll has resulted in the retaining of Miss Nerman 
until the end of the year. The normal regents 
failed to reinstate Lucius T. Gould, who has been 
connected with the institution for over twenty 
years. The regents went fifty-fifty with President 
Pearse ! 

Janesville is taking advantage of the United 
States government’s offer to sell power machines 
which were used during the war to educational 
institutions at a great discount. The new high 
school in that city will be equipped with twenty- 
seven power machines to be purchased from the 
government. Under the law a $500 lathe ma- 
chine can be purchased by an educational institu- 
tion for $75. Ditto, Marinette. 


The results of a health campaign at Cudahy 


have already begun to be apparent. Within the 
past thirty days an average of three to four pounds 
has been gained by underweight children. Weigh- 
ing takes place the first Monday in each month, 
under the-observation of nurses from the Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Tuberculosis Association. Both children 
and parents are co-operating with the schools in 
trying to reach the standard of good health. 

When George Wittich, supervisor of physical 
training, Milwaukee, presented his program for 
the coming year in athletics to the school board, 
Director Ida Schell, who is a physician, declared 
the mile run and the 440-vard and 220-yard dashes 
too strenuous forms of athletics for high school 
boys. The athletic coaches of the city schools 
vigorously denied any danger to health, and the 
question was left over for further discussion. 

The latest reports from the Milltown union free 
high school, Polk county, indicate that it is still 
in the ranks of the progressive schools of the state. 
A thorough course in physical training has been 
added, a school gymnasium completely equipped. 
and students are required to wear uniforms for 
the work, three forty-five periods per week for the 
high school, and two periods for grades. A motion 
picture equipment has been installed for entertain- 
ment and educational purposes. 


“Literature and Music” is the title of a manual 
for teachers and students by Dorey of Harvard 
and Mohler of Columbia, published and sent free 
by the Columbia Graphophone Company of New 
York. It contains valuable information concern- 
ing the teaching and study of poetry, music and 
drama, with classroom exercises and a_ bibli- 
ography. 

By means of the Otis tests, the teachers of the 
Appleton high school are determining the mental 
age and comparative scholastic standings of high 
school students. When the classification is com- 
pleted, each student can tell by means of a device 
showing general ratings whether he is classified in, 
ahead of, or behind his group as determined by 
years in school. 

The idea of consolidation of schools is growing 
in popularity throughout Wisconsin. It is now 
proposed to consolidate several districts in Door 
county, with a central high school at Sawyer. Four 
school districts in the town of Cicero, Outagamie 
county, also may be consolidated soon. Prepara- 
tions are being made to combine the Maple Creek 
schools, in the same county. County Supt. A. G. 
Meating is enthusiastically pushing the consolida- 
tion movement in Outagamie county. 


The Wisconsin supreme court handed down a 
written opinion on February 10, sustaining the 
soldier educational bonus law. The oral opinion 
in the cash bonus cases was announced nearly 
two months ago. The question of what is a public 
purpose is answered by the following statement: 
“Tf, as held in the cash bonus case, the giving of 
money to soldiers, which they may spend as they 
choose, is a public purpose, much more so must 
be the giving to them of an education.” 


Supt. M. N. Maclver of Oshkosh has called at- 
tention to the need of spending $175,000 in im- 
proving the sanitation of the public schools and 
maintaining the health of pupils of the city. Some 
of the matters needing attention are common to 
many schools in the state and have long been over- 
looked. For instance, are there sanitary water 
fountains or individual paper drinking cups? Is 
there sufficient moisture in the air of schoolrooms ? 
Does every child, both in the grades and high 
school, come under the direct observation of the 
schoo] nurse ? 

It was decided some time ago by the citizens of 
Merrill that new school buildings must be pro- 
vided immediately. In the November issue of the 
Journal we patted Merrill on the back for the 
progressive spirit of its citizens in regard to school 
matters. We praised too soon, for the building 
has been put off indefinitely by the city council. 
until material will be cheaper. It is likely Merrill 
will have to wait a long time for a fall in prices, 
and meanwhile its children will be receiving a 
cheaper and cheaper grade of education. There 
are more ways than one of being economical. 
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— 
Showing the 
Threadless 
Vacuum Cap 
You and all 
your pupils 
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so-called “Li- 
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For Better Communities 


Modern playgrounds and proper equipment mold 
today’s growing and playful children into vigorons, 
healtful men and women. 


—_ oon 


~ PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Builders for 50 years of every variety of gymnasium apparatus for 
Medart Company has naturally been fitted for leadership 
—which it has always taken and held—in furthering the playground 
movementand developing playground equipment of the highest type. 


Write for catalogue “L”’ on your letterhead 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


MARK L. CROUSE, District Representative 
546 W. Washington Blvd, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Aldine Books 


Readers--New edition, through the 
fifth grade. 

Spellers--Four book and two book 
editions. 


Language Books--three book series. 


Teachers’ Manuals accompany all 

these texts, invaluable for teachers 
of long or of short experience. Charts, 
Cards, and other helps are provided 
for reading in the lower grades. 

More Aldine Books were sold during the 
past year than ever before since their publi- 
cation. This is because they are distinctive, 
made by expert and world-known authors, 
and based on original ideas, worked out and 
proved thoroughly before put into book form. 


We invite correspondence 


Newson & Company 


623 S. Wabash Av., Chicago, Illinois 
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Members of the Milwaukee teachers’ associa- 
tion will contribute one day’s pay to the fund to 
finance their campaign for higher salaries. There 
is still much dissatisfaction in Milwaukee with 
the salary schedule, and petitions have been pre- 
sented to the board from high school teachers, 
teachers of cooking, manual training, the extension 
department, and teachers of the deaf. It is ex- 
pected that the grade teachers will soon insist on 
a minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of $2,100. 
A representative teachers’ council for the purpose 
of giving the schoolroom teacher a voice in man- 
aging school affairs is under consideration. 

William George Bruce, founder of the School 
Board Journal, and for many years general secre- 
tary of the Milwaukee Association of Commerce, 
recently announced his retirement as head of that 
organization, to take place when his successor shall 
have been appointed. Mr. Bruce has always been 
active in promoting educational improvements. 
Among the record achievements of the Association 
of Commerce, during the time Mr. Bruce has been 
its director, are the establishment of the Milwau- 
kee trade schools, the industrial exposition, and 
the starting of research work on infantile paralysis. 
Mr. Bruce has addressed many audiences through- 
out the country on subjects pertaining to school 
administration as well as industrial development 
and commerce. 


RURAL SCHOOLS IN CHIPPEWA COUNTY 
DECLARED INSANITARY 

Chippewa county has had some undesirable pub- 
licity recently in regard to conditions existing in 
its country schools. “More care, consideration 
and solicitude are being accorded the livestock 
than the little human elements who are attending 
the 130 one-room country schools in the county,” 
say reports. 

“Of the 130 schools, 49 are not cleaned even once 
a month; in 86 cases out-buildings are not cleaned 
once a month; 63 are without paper towels; 12 
are without liquid soap; 104 are without foot 
scrapers; 115 are without doormats; 34 have no 
mops; 17 have no pails; 128 have no sinks with 
drains; 49 are minus sweeping compounds; 50 
have no drinking water on the grounds; 125 have 
no playground apparatus; 103 have cloakrooms 
that are not heated.” 

If conditions like these exist in Chippewa coun- 
ty or anywhere else, it is high time they were dis- 
covered. Undoubtedly, there soon will be a cam- 
paign inaugurated which will show that Chippewa 
county rates its children as a little better, at least, 
than its live stock. 


Condemnation of School Buildings 
Under the new law any resident of a district may 
request the state superintendent to send a state in- 
spector to investigate a building with a view of com- 
pelling replacement or repairs of a schoolhouse be- 
lieved to be unfit for school purposes. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Is it the Quill Pusher or the Printer’s Devil? 


Salem, Oregon, January 30, 1920. 
My dear Prof. O’Shea: 

Figuratively I grasp your hand in sympathy and 
understanding, for I too have suffered at the hands 
of printers. 

Just within the year I have undertaken to guide 
the destinies of the Oregon Teachers’ Monthly through 
these tortuous times, and have month after month 
experienced that violent but futile “cardiac disturb- 
ance,” so aptly described in your editorial in the 
January Wisconsin Journal of Education. (Here let 
me say that I read every page of that admirable pub- 
lication; taking the Journal on the large, I believe 
it is the best that comes to my desk as an exchange.) 
But to revert to the subject of printers and printers’ 
mistakes, a volume might be compiled of absurdities 
coming out of this office, that would cause an editor’s 
hair to stand on end, but might prove highly enter- 
taining as a joke book to those not directly concerned. 
To us who see our pet ideas go out to be read by thou- 
sands mutilated beyond recognition, it is no joke. 
We can only gather up the shattered fragments of our 
dignity, and go hopefully to work to write further 
editorials, only to be stung again by the same bee. 

Only last month the printers had our account of 
some activity at Pacific College, directed by that 
gentle sect called “Friends,” reported as a meeting of 
“Fiends.” Fortunately this mistake was discovered 
before going to press. 

I am mailing to you a copy of the Oregon Teachers’ 
Monthly. 











Fraternally yours, 
BLANCHE M. JONES, 
Editor, Oregon Teachers’ Monthly. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR STUDENTS TO STUDY 
ROCKS OF THE STATE 


High school students of Wisconsin will soon have 
an opportunity to become more familiar with the 
rocks of the state. F. T. Thwaites of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, under the direction of the 
state geological and natural history survey, has 
heen engaged in making up sets of Wisconsin 
rocks for high school use. 

Kach cabinet contains a set of Wisconsin rocks, 
properly labeled, together with a decriptive text. 
Such a collection should not only be useful in giv- 
ing students an idea of the state’s rock and mineral 
resources, but should serve as a reference key to 
aid in identifying the rocks in the localitv. Where 
courses in physical geography are given, students 
will be interested in making a rock collection, 
using the set as a guide. The total cost to the 
school will be the transportation charges and the 
actual cost of the case, probably a few dollars. 
Application should be made to W. O. Hotchkiss, 
state geologist, Science Hall, Madison. 


ANOTHER WAY TO PUT IT 


Pretty soon no one will be able to choose a_pro- 
fession, for there will be no teachers left to teach 
them.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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letic games and swimming. Credit on two year 
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Quick Service. Orders receive instant 
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Modern Commercial Text Books 


Ellis Publishing Company 


















Essays and orations, about 1000 words; 






All work done by college graduates. 






essays and orations free. 








Columbian Information Bureau, Wasnington, D. C. 


Debates and Orations 


debates on 
either side of any subject, about 1500 words; one dol- 
lar each. Addresses for all occasions prepared to order. 
Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Subjects for debates, 
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SUMMER SESSION 1920 


The University of Minnesota 
June 21--July 21 


College offering 
ture, Chemistry, 


instruction: Agricul- 
Dentistry, Education, 
Engineering, Graduate School, Medicine, 
Science, Literature and the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate 
courses leading to bachelor’s and advanced 
degrees. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 

(1) Professional side of high school teach- 
ing emphasized. Special courses for principals, 
superintendents, supervisors, and normal 
school and college teachers of education. 

(2) Training of teachers in Trades and In- 
dustries. Courses in Trade Mathematics, 
Applied Science, Trade Drawing, Vocational 
Psychology, Industrial History, and Organiza- 
tion and Supervision of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

(3) Social Service Plattsburg. 
tention to social service work. 

(4) Symposium or Americanization. 

Faculty of specialists drawn from the 


Special at- 


Uni- 


versity of Minnesota and other leading uni- 
versities. 

Unexcelled summer climate. Many beauti- 
ful lakes nearby. Many features of special 


interest in the Twin Cities. 
Women students may 
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PRESSBOARD 


MAGAZINE BINDERS 


DURABLE INEXPENSIVE EASY TO USE 


No. 107 (10x17 in. for Harper’s, etc.)____45 cents 
No. 129 (12x9 in. for Lit. Digest, etc.)__50 cents 





No. 1411 (14x11 in. for Sat. Eve. Post) _55 cents 
No. 1711 (17x11 in. for L. H. J. ete.)___60 cents 


Order by number. 
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Madison, Wisconsin 
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School Plays and Operas 


We furnish costumes, wigs, music and scores 
for any Opera or Play. Let us hear from you 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO., 


Chicago, Il. 
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Eighth Catalog Free. 
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EDUCATION 40th year Sept. 1919. $3.00 
sample20c. 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Enroll in the Parker Teachers’ 
Agency---It’s the Best Invest- 


ment you can make this year. 




























BOOK REVIEWS 


The Hiawatha Reader, being ‘‘The Song of Hiawa- 
tha.””’ By Henry W. Longfellow. Edited by 
Robert George, Madison. The Parker Company, 
Publishers. 


Robert George is a recognized authority and an 
eminent lecturer on Indian life and legends. Most 
of the illustrations—and there are several dozen 
half-tones in brown—are the product of the editor’s 
camera. If teachers are looking for a first-class 
school edition of Hiawatha to use in the fifth and 
sixth grades, they need search no farther. This 
text will meet all their requirements. 

This Hiawatha reader is peculiarly adapted to 
the following uses: First, as a reader in the fifth 
and sixth and possibly the seventh grades. Second, 
as a basis for language work. The illustrations—a 
hundred and more—offer unusual opportunity for 
picture-study exercises and suggest many possi- 
bilities for dramatization. 

The book contains Longfellow’s masterpiece, 
gives an account of the Hiawatha legend, a good 
biographical sketch of the author and a helpful 
vocabulary or glossary in which the pronunciation 
and meaning of the Indian names is given for the 
use of teacher and pupils. Three Indian songs are 
also included, a ‘‘Cradle Song,’”’ ‘‘My Bark Canoe,” 
and ‘‘Hiawatha’s Departure.”’ 
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The happiest man is he who best understands his 
happiness, and he who understands it best is he who 
knows profoundly that his happiness is only divided 
from sorrow by a lofty, unwearying, humane and 
courageous view of life.—WMaeterlinck. 
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WANT AD COLUMN 


Wanted—Representative to call on School Trustees. 
Good position for steady and reliable man. Write 
stating age, school or other experience and salary 
expected. All information kept confidential. 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 2A Park Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


For Sale—One used Rotospeed machine in good 
condition. Costs, new, $40.00. Will sell for 
$20.00. Machine in splendid condition. Ad- 
dress The Parker Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Wanted—Two traveling salesmen. One to call on 
schools and the other in a line of office furniture. 
Permanent positions. Salary based upon com- 
mission or regular salary or both. Address NX, 
care Wisconsin Journal of Education, 12 South 
Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE OTHER WAY AROUND 

General Pershing was astonished to receive, last 
month, from a New York vaudeville manager a five- 
figure offer to deliver short daily war talks in the 
vaudeville houses throughout America. 

The general did not reply to this telegram, but a 
fortnight went by. Then the vaudeville man wired 
again: 

“Have you entertained my proposition?” 

“No,’’ General Pershing wired back. “Your proposi- 
tion entertained me.”—New York Globe. 


The greatest thing in the world is man, and the 
greatest thing in man is mind.—John Stuart Mill. 





National Wood Renovating Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Wareh Indi polis, LosAngeles 





Our ‘‘Casmire Process’’ makes old desks like new for ap- 
proximately 60 to 75 cents adesk. Write for Booklet “Facts and Figures.” 
Also jobbers of Au-Du-Septic Crayon, Alpha Crayon, and complete line of 
School Supplies, 


Write for Catalogue A. 














No. 2. Top diameter, 12 inches; _bot- 


tom 10 inches; 14 inches deep. 
The most popular size. Price $1.50 12 S. Carroll St., 








Vul-Cot Waste Basket 


A waste holder---not a waste sieve. 
resisting. Made from a specially constructed fibre under 
immense pressure. 
The lightest in weight of any waste basket made. 


Complete stock in all sizes and colors always on hand. 
Special discount in half-dozen or larger lots. 


The Parker Company 


THE FAMOUS 


Guaranteed for five years 
Indestructible and fire 


Does not rust, dent, or corrode. 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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FORTIETH YEAR, SEPTEMBER 1919 


THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION” 


$3.00 a Year 35 Cents Per Number 
The oldest high-class monthly educational magazine in the United States 


SAMPLE TESTIMONIALS 
“it find check for renewal of Education, the 39th remittance without a skip—being one of Bicknell’s charter members in 
879.’’—Homer H. Seerley, President Iowa State Teachers’ Coll lege. 
“Education i is appreciated everywhere.’ ’—Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 
“I think no teacher actively engaged in teaching can afford to be without it.’’—-E. A. Castle, Philomath, Ore. 
“A magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier’s Convent, Chicago, II 
“As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.’’—M. T. Pritchard, Master Everett School, Boston. 
“Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.’’—Pres. Faunce, Brown University, R. I. 


YOUR MAGAZINE LIST! 


(LOWEST CLUBBING RATES) 





Please order all your magazines thru us. It will save writing a lot of letters to sepa- 
rate publishers. Our motto is “Any Magazine Sent Anywhere.” With forty years of 
history to its credit EDUCATION commands the confidence of the school world. We 
place our reputation behind all orders and guarantee satisfaction. 


‘Come early and avoid the rush.” Send in your subscription Now to 


Tee PALMER COMPANY :: cee. sscueneme 














STORIES THAT ARE DEAR TO CHILDISH HEARTS 
Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


By MYRA L. PRATT CHADWICK 








BASIC PRIMER 


HIS series consists of one phonic reader, | _ 
Little Peoples Sound Primer 


which is a basic text, and the supple- UN yeh... .-c--..... Sieaiani 
mentary readers, based on stories dear to STORY PRIMER 

childish hearts. These supplementary read- | The Little RedHen.......... 40 cents 

: Ene EDNGG PM. 06. cce esses 40 cents 

ers are carefully graded and form an ideal | The Three Bears. ieaaedie 

series through which to develop both sight ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 

reading and sound interpretation. Each Three LittleKittens—Chieken 

ittle . 40 cents 


book is complete in itself and independent | Red Riding Hood The Seven 
of the others. Each may be used with any | pow Wiwand. Mew-Mew 4p ents 


40 cents 
system of teaching reading. The illustra- FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 
tions, in addition to being pleasing to chil- | puss in Boots—Reynard the 
dren, are of such nature as to inspire creative Jack and ia arene en eae 
: . : monds and Toads—Sleep- 
imagination. Tie BOAGEY is cs. he cess. 40 cents 


Jack the Giant Killer........ 40 cents 


Educational Publishing Co. | #,0° My thump — Tom 
2457 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : 
All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 





4 Blocks from Auditorium 


HOTEL BLATZ 


R. C. MUNSCHE, Proprietor 


European Plan $1.25 per day; with Bath $2.00 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
and 75 cents. Noonday Luncheon, 50 cents. 


Opposite City Hall Square Milwaukee, Wis. 





Strength-Durability-Economy 
Maia 


Transfer Case 
Electrically 
,,,| welded, gives 
|| strength, rig- 
idity, endur- 
ance; permits 
J stacking to 
any height. 


The Parker Company 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 























The Standard Test Sheets, authorized by 


Dr. Theisen, State Department of Education, 
carried in stock by 


The Parker Company, Madison, Wis. 
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“ 
Wisconsin Authors and | heir Works 


By CHARLES RALPH ROUNDS 


EVISED, rewritten, and enlarged from the first edition of Wisconsin 
in Story and Song by Rounds and Hippensteel (1916) _ Illustrated. 


Not a school libra- 
ry in a Wisconsin 


For a reader in the 
upper grades it con- 





School, or a school- 
master’s home, should 
be without this record 
of the literary achieve- 
ments of the Badger 
writers. 

In the teaching of 
American literature, 
here is a supplemen- 
tary text as essential 





as Wisconsin’s His- 








tory is to the subject 
of American History. 


The Parker Company, Publishers 


tains the selected 
gems of Hamlin Gar- 
land, General Chas. 
King, John Muir, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Eb- 
en Rexford, Carl 
Schurz, and a half a 
hundred others. 

400 Pages of Wis- 
consin wit, humor, 
and pathos. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated. 
Price $1.00. 














Madison, Wisconsin 
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